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PREFACE. 



The following pages were written some years 
since^ for the use of two younger brothers of the 
author. They were subsequently published, with 
a few trifling alterations^ in the earlier Numbers 
of the Theologian ; and are now re-printed in 
their present form^ under the idea, that no work 
can be obtrusive, which tends, however re- 
motely, to build up the English character on 
sound principles. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HIS PRINCIPLES. 

Every one knows the charm of a pleasing 
manner. It is a universal language, which 
speaks alike to all classes of society; as well 
to those who possess, as to those who are 
devoid of it. The poorest and the most highly 
educated are bound to it by a common sym- 
pathy. But though every one feels the charm, 
few seem to know that, to be lasting, it must be 
built upon Principle. The most delightful man- 
ner will soon pall, if it stand alone in the charac- 
ter ; and the most polished exterior will soon seem 
hollow and insipid, if there be nothing deeper 
that we can look for. A time will come — and 
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2 THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

that in most cases very shortly — in which some- 
thing beneath the surface will be expected to sup- 
port and give consistency to the adventitious graces 
of society. It will be felt, even by the least re- 
flective, that these may easily be imitated ; and 
the beauty and profuseness of ornament in the 
moral structure will be less thought of, than the 
absence of that strength and fineness of propor- 
tion, which should have made them grateful to 
the sight. 

There is, perhaps, no term in the language less 
understood, and more utterly misused, than the 
term of Gentleman. It is applied, in common 
speech, to every rank indiscriminately above that 
of handicraft and manual labor. It makes no 
difference, in its ordinary reception by the world, 
what a man^s birth, — what his own education, — 
what the education of his father. Let him have 
acquired a competence, — a certain standing in the 
world, — and he at once, as by an indefeasible 
rights assumes a title to that distinction. He 
struts his hour on the stage; and affectionately 
enrols his nearer relatives and offspring within 
the same patent of gentility. A right so easily 
gained is not easily lost ; for the same cause which 
enabled the man to assume it, without any in- 
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trinsic title either of mind or ancestry, enables 
him also to retain it ; and unless he degrades into 
some employment, which the world, with all its 
easiness, will not admit within the desired pale, 
he continues to be recognised as a participator in 
the general privilege. 

In the mean time, principle and moral recti- 
tude have scarcely any thing to do with this re- 
cognition. In the higher and in the more wealthy 
classes men are occasionally received into society, 
whose lives are debased by most flagrant excesses. 
They are often powerful enough to resist any 
passing stream of opinion against them from 
their equals; and thus, with comparatively few 
and rare exceptions, to maintain their general po- 
sition in society. Those in a lower rank, who are 
not thrown into actual contact with them, discern 
no diminution whatever of individual respect and 
honor, while they both see and are dazzled by 
their external splendor. The one is not only an 
object present before their eyes, but an object at 
the same time of desire and envy. They pant 
ignorantly for a like distinction in the world j but 
they only hear rumors and whispers of their de- 
pravity, — which, except when it may interfere 
personally with themselves, they talk of with little 

b2 



4 THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

interest. The oflFender meanwhile lives on un- 
scathed. 

It is impossible to run, however cursorily, 
through the known and public lives of the double 
aristocracy of birth and opulence during the last 
thirty years, and not feel both a wonder and ab- 
horrence at the open sanction which has some- 
times been given to many of the worst vices 
which can degrade a man's moral nature. Public 
venality. An utter prostration of high principle 
in private life. PoUtical duplicity. Intrigue, and 
profligacy in its most hateful forms. Insincerity; 
heartlessness ; irreligion. An observer of the 
most ordinary movements of society during the 
given term would have not a moment's hesitation 
in attaching repeated examples to these, and to all 
intermediate shades of evil ; and in bearing out 
the assertion by proofs, which would be above the 
reach of contradiction. And with all might he 
conjoin evidences, equally incontrovertible, that 
these persons, in very many instances, were not 
only tolerated, but even courted in society. 

It is the same, in its degree, in the middle 
classes. A man shall be guilty of chicanery in 
his profession, and licentiousness in his manners ; 
and although, it is true, he will be avoided by 
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some families, — yet, if his faults be not glaring, 
and, above all, if they have not attacked any of 
his own station, he will often be received. Let 
his manners seem, to his own class, agreeable. 
Let him possess a willing hospitality; let his 
house be open ; his society well mixed ; his style 
good, — in short, let him carry his vices well, and 
unite them judiciously, and with tact, to what 
the world externally deems virtues, and he shall 
carry his head erect, and present a bold front to 
his own world ; nor shall the secret voice, which 
even whispers his derelictions, denounce his un- 
worthiness to the title of Gentility. He still 
verifies the old-felt truth of the Satirist, — 

"Rem 

Si possis rect^ ; si non, quocunque modo rem.'* 

Now nothing, youthful reader, — for I shall ad- 
dress you personally, and imagine you young, — 
nothing can possibly be worse, or more demora- 
lising, than such a state as this ; nor more averse 
to the notion, which the name of Gentleman 
should impress you with. If it means any thing, 
it means a man distinguished by high and honor- 
able feelings, which receive a lustre and a grace 
from the polished manner which accompanies 
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them ; and it is lowering and misconceiving the 
true import of the term to apply it to any man, 
from whom, at the least, the first of these charac- 
teristics shall be absent. In my own idea, the 
very highest praise I could give my dearest friend, 
would be to say, that he was a Christian Gentle- 
man. It comprises every thing that I would see 
in him. My thought takes in the widest range 
of excellences and beauteous qualities. I invest 
him in a garb of honor and dignity, which ren- 
ders him an object worthy alike of respect, friend- 
ship, and esteem. It is something by which I 
would have him, whom I most admired, separated 
from the world of selfishness and false feelings 
which surrounds me ; and which all who behold 
shall be constrained, by its intrinsic worth, to re- 
vere equally with myself. 

It is therefore little less than a mockery, with 
these feelings, to hear those conventionally ele- 
vated into that rank without the intrinsic qualities 
either to authorise their admission, or to sustain 
them when admitted. And it is, if possible, still 
more abhorrent to find those, whose birth and 
education have qualified them for that station, re- 
ceived and courted, whose lives, if openly exposed 
to view without the fictitious lustre of their rank. 



( 
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would do dishonor to the lowest and rudest 
orders of the community. A man^s position in 
life is nothing to me. I must know his quaUties 
before I will concede my praise. I am neither to 
be dazzled with mere brilliant graces of de- 
meanour, nor overborne by adventitious gifts of 
greatness. The one may be the mask of evil, the 
other its ready instrument ; and while I interfere 
not with the mass of the world in their ordinary 
judgment of what is great, I will not suffer my 
own mind to be warped from its direct perception 
of what is right and wrong. 

You will then easily judge, by the expression of 
these feelings, that, as the very first step of your 
career in life we would have you mount up to 
PRINCIPLES ; and this, as well in your judgment of 
those with whom you may be thrown into contact, 
as in the formation of your own character. We 
would urge this upon you as a general and in- 
variable axiom in any pursuit, in the highest as in 
the least important, as the most certain method, 
not only of arriving at Truth, but of making the 
researches of other men, which you may consult, 
available to your advantage, to the greatest possible 
extent. You receive them thus with a double 
benefit ; because you not only command all their 
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just conclusions^ but you command them without 
prejudice; in that, by an equal knowledge of 
principles with themselves, you follow them from 
the same source, chastening your own ideas by 
their seen and accomplished labors. 

In a matter, where there are so many modes to 
choose from, — and in which there are so many 
deceitful and false lights which pass in the world 
for truth, — ^the safest, I may, I beUeve, add, the 
only sure way for you, is to divest yourself as 
much as possible of external objects, and go back 
to the Causes of the various ranks and orders 
which prevail in social and moral life. For you 
may take it as a most assured maxim, that all 
society, from the highest to the very lowest in 
life, has been founded on certain laws peculiar to 
itself, which have either been thought the best, or 
been found the most expedient. It would be a 
mistake to imagine, that the diversities of usage, 
which you discern, have sprung from chance oc- 
currences, and without settled and determinate 
design. They have been distinctly and succes- 
sively modified from time to time, as occasion has 
seemed to call for them ; nor do I think it can be 
said, that any one usage has prevailed, and gained 
a firm footing in society, which has not been re- 
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peatedly discussed ; and on the conviction^ either 
of its expediency or of its intrinsic merit, been 
admitted. It has been found consonant to the 
feelings, and congenial to the habits of those by 
whom it has been adopted ; or it has been thought 
to give a sanction and dignity to the other bonds 
of social union; — but rely upon it, that whether 
incongruous or not to your own ideas of good 
taste, it is by a fixed design that it has been ad- 
mitted within their code. 

It is therefore a great point for you to enter, in 
thought, into the probable motives of the usages 
you meet with in life. You should endeavour to 
look into their Principles ; and separate in your 
ovm mind all that is good and generous from all 
that is false and frivolous. An immediate advan- 
tage derived from such a habit will be this ; that 
you will learn to look on the customs of the world 
simply in respect of their intrinsic merits. You 
will look them calmly in the face; and neither 
suffer your judgment to be blinded by the mere 
multitude of supporters ; nor be led to adopt them 
yourself without thought and pre-meditation. 
There are many, which are wholly opposed to good 
and correct feeling ; and are so based on selfish- 
ness, and on callous views of interest, that you 
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may well wonder by what delusion they have pre- 
vailed to such an extent, as they have, in life. 
There are, however, many whose excellence, from 
being things of such daily occurrence, you might 
have overlooked, which will by this means be 
brought before you in more vivid colors, and in- 
duce you to a strict observance from a deeper and 
better feeling than the routine of fashion, or the 
compliance with a common usage. But at all 
events, you will form your mind by a high start* 
dard; and gain a power of discrimination, which 
may be of the most essential benefit to you in 
junctures of difficulty, — which it is almost hope- 
less for you to expect to avoid in your general 
intercourse with the world, — and in which the 
slightest shade of a precipitate or false judgment 
may lead you, in spite of yourself, into the most 
serious errors. There are few men indeed, who 
can retrace in memory their manhood, without 
having very many of these false steps to lament 
over and deplore, with all the advantages of cool- 
ness and deliberation of mind ; but there are pro- 
bably none, who have acted from impulse, how- 
ever good it may have been to their own feelings, 
who have not enmeshed and entangled themselves 
in snares and trials, which have embittered the 
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greater portion of their existence; and which 
they would think no present sacrifice whatever 
too great to have been free from. Thousands 
upon thousands may date their moral and real 
ruin from sheer ignorance of the world, and a ne- 
glect of its leading principles. The knowledge 
comes at last ; but in nine cases out of ten, too 
late to retrace the steps and to profit by the 
experience. 

Now the first great Principle that you should 
strive to impress on your thoughts, as it is pro- 
bably the earliest that you will have to combat in 
your intercourse with the world, is, that no man 
can rightly be termed a Gentleman who is without 
RELIGION. It will be a hard battle for you to 
convince others of this fact, and it is therefore 
the more imperative that you should convince 
yourself ; that failing in the one point, you may 
not at the same time be drawn by their arguments 
into the very evil you are opposing. You will be 
met with every form of weapon, — from reason 
down to ridicule. You will find many persons 
who will express astonishment at the assertion ; 
and wonder where the connection can be found 
between them. Hundreds of men will be quoted 
against you, who were of the highest moral prin- 
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ciple ; the most polished exterior ; the most ac- 
compUshed taste ; — men who were universally 
recognised as gentlemen by those who knew them 
best; and who were yet almost, if not wholly 
without religion. You will be shown a variety of 
tests by which one of that class may be distin- 
guished from his fellows, and yet religion form no 
portion of them. In short, it is an opinion that, 
whenever broached, you must fully make up your 
mind to have controverted. But is it, therefore, 
a false opinion? By no means. It is one of 
those points in which the right and the wrong do 
not enter into the calculation ; but which the 
world has adopted, simply because it has been 
found convenient and consonant to its feelings. 
It may almost be added, that it is defended, 
because it has been adopted. 

But this affords us an excellent occasion of im- 
pressing on you, in a more close and precise 
manner, the mode by which we would have you 
form your judgment on the objects which will 
meet you in life. Look to the catise of everything 
you perceive around you. You will find yourself 
surrounded by men of all ranks and stations ; of 
almost infinite gradations in wealth ; and of a like 
diversity in name and honor. Your mind, at 
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first, will probably lead you to the opinion that 
the highest rank, and the oldest families are more 
esteemed than those who can boast no such ad- 
vantages ; that a man with a large rent-roll holds 
a proportioned elevation over one, who possesses 
a mere competence ; and that the man of an un- 
doubted genius must necessarily rise into renown 
and fame. Usage with the world will teach you 
a dififerent lesson. We mean not to lead you into 
the idea, that you will not find thousands who 
bend down blindly to the highest names in station, 
wealth, or talent, according to the particular bias 
of their own minds — ^without jiny discrimination 
whatever. It is sufficient for them, that the men 
are raised by either of these gifts above the level 
of the world ; and Uke savages on a newly found 
coast, they wonder and worship. But intercourse 
with the world, joined to your own reflections, 
will emancipate you, we should hope, from such 
weak and childlike notions. It is in reality little 
else than an illustration of the old proverb, 
" omne ignotum pro magnifico.'^ The idolaters 
of rank are usually those who are most keenly 
sensitive to the humility of their own origin, and 
their deficiency in the object of their admiration ; 
and it is the same in the other instances we have 
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named to you. Jealous as a man may be of his 
own patent of nobility, his wealth, or his good 
fame, you will very soon remark, that he has very 
little respect for his peers in these advantages, 
simply because they possess them in common with 
himself. They are too familiar to his thoughts to 
be a matter for admiration ; and he naturally, and 
to a degree insensibly, looks for some higher 
standard, than the mere possession of these 
things, by which he may estimate them. In 
other words, he looks to principle , as the object 
of his commendation. 

This, it is true, jnay branch out into very many 
directions, according to the particular bias of the 
man^s mind. What one person may consider 
principle, may fall far short of the requirements, 
—or even be quite averse from the opinions of 
another. But what we wish to impress npon you 
is, that the possessor of certain advantages, looks 
to some higher standard in his judgment of other 
men, who, in these respects, stand on a perfect 
equality with himself. Take a man froifi a subor- 
dinate situation in life, or bring him up from some 
country town or village, and he would probably 
look up to the highest title in our nobility with 
a feeling of honor, perhaps of awe, from the 
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sole fact of its dignity and elevation. But what 
is a dukedom to one who himself bears its coronet? 
No subject of awe and reverence. It is a house- 
hold word to him. He is familiarised to it^ and 
in his opinion of his peers, he thinks— wo/ of their 
rank or titles, — ^but of qualities, either good or 
bad, by which they are distinguished from their 
equals. 

It is the same with men of wealth. You have 
perhaps no fortune. You may have been unused 
to the luxury and splendor of large establish- 
ments. Your estimate has been from hearsay, 
and that has fallen far short of the reality. Were 
you suddenly introduced into society of that class, 
it is probable that you would draw an exaggerated 
and highly colored portrait of their own feelings 
towards each other. You would apply the same 
test to their minds, that you did to your own ; 
and judge of their views by an imagined simi- 
larity. As a general and extended rule, how- 
ever, nothing could be more false. It is true that 
you will find persons, — chiefly the makers of their 
own property, — or men, who by the strange 
freaks of fortune, have sprung into a state of opu- 
lence to which they were not bom, — you will find 
persons of this character, who measure out their 
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admiration by the ledger, and hold that wealth 
in honor, wherever found, which is greater than 
theifi own. But as a general rule it would prove 
fallacious. Property, like rank and talent, is 
somewhat jealous. It has a deep sense of its own 
weight and importance. It feels its own power ; 
and in a country constituted like our own, stands 
much on its prerogative. But a man is not very 
apt, with this feeling, to regard others who stand 
upon the same level — or even upon an eminence 
in respect of his own position, — with any extra- 
ordinary sentiments of honor, because of their 
possessions. Much as he may rest, in the secre- 
cies of his own thoughts, on his elevation by 
wealth above the generality, he will not judge of 
his equals by the same standard. In that point 
they are as himself; and he will require some- 
thing in addition to their opulence, something 
which he does not possess in a like degree, before 
he will sound their praise, or give his tribute of 
commendation. Like the instance we have before 
given you, he will look to principle. 

How can he with just and generous feelings do 
otherwise ? Rich, and in the full enjoyment of 
the power of riches, what has he to look to or 
respect in the mere wealth of other men ? What 
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title have they, by that one quality, to his admi- 
ration ? True, he may use, and adapt them to 
his own purposes. He may make their influence 
minister to his own advantage or advancement. 
He may league himself with them for political or 
other reasons, and strengthen his own position by 
an interchange of power. But what have these 
things to do with the free action of his opinions 
of their honor, and his esteem and admiration of 
the men ? Absolutely nothing. They are the 
instruments of his designs, or his fellow-workers 
to a common end. But his esteem will depend 
on the excellence and high qualities of their 
nature; upon those endowments of heart and 
mind by which they stand, if not superior to him- 
self, at least far more exalted than the generality 
of the world he is acquainted with. 

If you pursue the subject in this strain, you 
will find the same law holds equally good with 
men of acknowledged talent. The world at large 
looks rigidly into the principles and moral cha- 
racter of the man of genius; and justly, — in that 
the noblest exertions of the mind not only shine 
forth in a more resplendent and more lovely form 
when supported by the feelings of a high and ge- 
nerous nature, but seem prostituted to unworthy 

c 
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purposes when these are absent. And indeed 
among men of their own class and station in 
society, precisely the same impression prevails. 
You will seldom hear a man of high ability give 
unqualified praise to his fellows in the race of 
fame, — however distinct, and even averse from his 
particular path in it, — who are obnoxious to the 
charge of laxity of principle, or notorious for their 
immorality. The presence of these things will 
depreciate and detract from the nobler qualities 
of their mind and intellect, and control his ap- 
probation. 

The more narrowly indeed you scrutinise these 
matters, and the more extended the objects of 
your investigation, the more clearly will you per- 
ceive, that the world by a common, though fre- 
quently by a tacit consent expects something 
more in those it honors, than the mere posses- 
sion of advantages, which may light equally on 
the most depraved, as on the best of men. And 
that required quality, however it may be diver- 
sified, is still in substance, what we designate by 
the term of Principle. 

In advising you, then, so urgently to look to 
Causes, we do little more than support the 
position which has already been taken up by the 
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better portion of society. If you see men honored^ 
and held up to public esteem^ — ^inquire^ as far as 
possible^ into the true reasons of this admiration. 
Divest yourself of all that is adventitious^ of all 
that may happen to one man as well as to another. 
Put aside titles^ rank^ opulence^ fashion; and 
bring into view the moral excellences by which 
they are entitled to stand so far above the ordi- 
nary level of mankind. If you can discover 
them^ go forward with the stream of the world^s 
admiration ; and give^ at the same time^ the freest 
homage to those external gifts of station^ over 
which the nobility of the man^s nature sheds a 
tenfold radiance of lustre. They then rise into 
their proper character. They appear the recom- 
pense of integrity ; and demand at your hands a 
deep reverence and honor. 

But if in the men thus upheld by common 
favor you can detect no justification for applause ; 
if, while they are deficient in the sought-for 
virtues, they are palpably open to censure for 
dissolute and immoral conduct, waste not a 
thought upon them. If their names are ob- 
truded upon you, set the weight of your word 
against them. If their brilliancy and splendor, 
either of mind or manner, are ostentatiously 

c 2 
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paraded in your presence^ oppose them on the 
higher ground of their want of principle. Do it 
quietly and firmly, as one who feels the strength 
of the ground he stands on. Violence will hurt 
your cause^ and lay you open at once to the 
charge of vulgarity of mind, and of partisanship. 
You have a superiority, and you may retain it 
with the utmost quietude of manner ; but never 
hear their names thus mentioned* without express- 
ing your firm opinion of them, as men who are 
unworthy of their privileges, and who disgrace 
their station. 

Bring down the case by one bold thought to 
your own self. Such and such persons are placed 
in a political relation above you. Others stand 
over you in a moral elevation. You are bound to 
them by certain ties, — I mean not, of course, the 
ties of parentage and blood, which are paramount, 
and independent of all rules, — ^but ties of subor- 
dination in the moral governance of the world. 
They are men vested with authority; — the clergy, 
magistrates, landlords, all, in short, to whom, by 
position, we may all, in any degree, become ac- 
countable. You give them the obedience which 
reason and the laws require, and which God, 
above all, commands. You bend to the authority 
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which they severally can exact of you in accord- 
ance with right and justice. But is your opinion 
bent ? If the leaders of the Government are 
corrupt, will you extol and praise them ? If the 
Rector of your parish is profligate, — a trans- 
gressor in any point against good morals, — will 
you respect him? If the landlord is exacting 
and oppressive, even though he be as rich as 
Croesus, will you yet suffer his state and splendor 
to outweigh your detestation of his vices ? You 
will repudiate the idea at once. Your mindj espe- 
cially in youth, will give a free judgment, and re- 
fuse to commend those points in each which you 
feel worthy of reprobation. You would exclaim 
that the charm of greatness is in its excellence ; 
and feel that where there was nothing to love, 
there was nothing to admire or honor. 

What is it, then, that constitutes a gentleman 
in your mind ? Not his station, — for he may dis- 
grace it. Not his power, — ^for he may misuse it. 
Not his graces and endowments,— for you may 
despise them. It is, in the nakedness of ti-uth, 
because he possesses qualities which ennoble him, 
and shed a lustre over his actions, in their utter 
separation from those of the common herd by 
whom he is surrounded. Because you see in that 
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man a depth of feeling and right principle, which 
you look in vain for in the ordinary run of the 
men you meet. 

And this, we imagine, was the first cause of the 
term. In the times of chivalry, the hroad dis- 
tinction hetween the two orders of society, lay in 
the one possessing high and generous feelings, 
which, from their hahits and position in life, were 
unattainable by the other. The knight, or gentle- 
man, was bred up in the purest principles which 
were then known, both of religion and honor. 
In many cases, as might be expected, they were 
strange and fantastic ; but this was the fault of 
the times, and not of the mind and motives of 
the men. Their idea was to effect a moral elevation 
of character ; by means of which, all who emi- 
nently distinguished themselves by virtue, com- 
bined with valor, might be admitted within the 
pale of knighthood; and all who openly dis- 
honored their profession might be degraded and 
deprived of rank. Education, in point of fact, 
formed the real distinction, by implanting a lofty 
and liberal tone of sentiment ; a love of fame and 
honor, which urged them into deeds by which 
their name might be known alike in their own, 
and in subsequent ages, — like that of the Cheva- 
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lier Bayard^ — ^'without fear and without re- 
'proach!^ It matters not in what that particular 
form of education consisted, nor how widely it 
differed from that which prevails amongst us at 
the present day. It was in accordance with their 
state, and the current notions of that period, and 
formed on the fairest model which they were 
capable of conceiving. It is the same now. We 
have improved the model, and have taken away 
much that was faulty and barbarous, while we 
have at the same time added much that is good. 
But the designed effect is just the same, — to 
raise men to a higher state of mental cultivation, 
and give them, by this means, a superiority over 
the general mass of the world around them. It 
is still to imbue them with principles, which, pre- 
serving them from any act derogatory to their 
station, shall clothe their very existence in a man- 
tle of nobility and honor. To a mind of that 
character I tender a sincere, though it may be an 
involuntary respect : in whatever rank or station I 
discover it, I pause not to consider whether the 
family has been ennobled by a long and brilliant 
line of ancestry, or whether its head has raised 
himself by a sound judgment, acting on a liberal 
education, without any original advantages of 
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birth or opulence. It is sufficient for me that he 
stands out distinguished by the possession of 
great qualities of mind^ to allow his claim to the 
rank and title of a Gentleman ; and if the thought 
of any adventitious circumstances is forced upon 
me, it is only under this simple view, — that with- 
out them he is no less perfect, and that tuith them 
they are ennobled by his very virtues. 

You will, however, carefully observe, that in all 
that we have written on the possession of moral 
principles^ we have studiously made them depen- 
dent on Religion. This is ex necessitate. It is 
absurd to make morality the first feeling of the 
mind, — because its only real power consists in its 
conformity with the Law of God ; and if you 
take away that standard, you have no certain 
guide to direct you in what is properly moral, and 
what is not. The ancient Persians thought it 
perfectly moral to marry their sisters. The 
Romans esteemed suicide justifiable; and the 
Spartans, amongst other anomalies in the moral 
education of their youth, encouraged theft. Per- 
haps we need not go so far back for instances. 
If you reflect, you will find as many in degree, 
though not in kind, in your own country : but 
contenting ourselves with these, you will easily 
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see^ that moral principle is most uncertain^ unless 
you have some one unerring law from which it 
may proceed ; and by which it may be estimated. 
Gk)^ then, fearlessly up to a man^s religious 
Principles as the real standard of his mental cul- 
tivation ; and if you find him deficient in these, 
deny him, in your own mind, the possession of 
those finer quaUties on which you base your cha- 
racter of a Gentleman, in the highest, and only 
true sense of the term. If he is without these, by 
what standard will you estimate him ? Surely, 
not by the shifting standard of man^s morality. 
If so, how know you, that what may be highly 
prized and esteemed to-day, may not, in the 
course of a few years, become obsolete, and yield 
in time, to a successive course of innovations ? 
Your morality, in point of fact, thus de- 
generates into custom and usage ; it becomes the 
law of public opinion ; and may vary and fluc- 
tuate with every great change of external con- 
dition. If high and moral principle have aught 
to do in the formation of the character of a Gen- 
tleman, then can they stop at no secondary cause, 
which has not stability in itself ; but must advance 
up to the first and original cause, and find their 
real strength in Religion^ and reverence towards 
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God. If you fairly carry your mind back, in 
your allowance of principle at all, to the true 
point of rest, it must eventually ascend to the one 
great spring of all things — Religion. 

Now, do not expect, as we have said, that this 
opinion will find many advocates amongst those 
to whom you may broach it. But allowed, or not 
by others, keep it as a predominating one in your 
own mind ; and let neither reasoning nor ridicule 
prevent your working it out to your own demon- 
stration in the person of every one, whom in life 
you may be deeply interested in. Prove the man 
fairly, though sternly, in your own thoughts ; and 
appreciate him by the decision of your judg- 
ment. 

Suppose now, gentle reader, you met a man in 
society rich, titled, handsome, and accomplished : 
his relatives and connexions move in good com- 
pany; and draw and impart lustre from him. The 
world would exclaim at once, that he was a Gen- 
tleman. It would receive him as one ; and pro- 
bably laugh the doubter of this fact to scorn. But 
in his lack of principle, — ^if such should be the 
case, — what at best would he be, but a good-man" 
nered man ? He has spirit, wit, courage, — and 
grace to set them oS; but in his deficiency of 
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high principle is he a Gentleman in the strict and 
correct sense of the term ? Is he one, whom you 
would respect or admire, beyond that passing ap- 
probation, which might, under similar circum* 
stances, be given to the most worthless and con* 
temptible of men ? Assuredly not. For there is 
manifestly nothing in all these things which 
might not be possessed by the most reprobate ; 
nothing to distinguish him by any intrinsic merit, 
or marked superiority from other men. I would 
say of such a one, he may be in the highest sense 
a man of the world j he may be a clever man ; he 
may be agreeable ; a man of the finest tact ; kind 
or haughty; courteous or distant, as the case 
might be ; and by his perfection in these qualities 
may be the admiration and the envy of multi- 
tudes ; but I do not see in these things alone that 
combination of excellencies to which I would 
attach the true character of a'Gentleman. I would 
concede to him any other designation which 
might best portray the peculiarities of his breed- 
ing, and general demeanour ; but in my ideas of 
the cherished and much abused term, I rather 
love to go back to the good old days of chivalry, 
when no one was esteemed a true knight, in whose 
character religion and honor were not combined 
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with the more ordinary and more easy havings of 
a good presence^ and high courage. 

We desire, gentle reader, very greatly to im- 
press this idea upon you ; that you may look be- 
yond those external graces, which are possessed, 
in a greater or lesser degree, by thousands ; and 
learn to discriminate between appearance and re- 
ality in those with whom you associate. We do 
not say— debar yourself from the society of all 
who fall short of your own imagined standard. 
This would be preposterous. You may meet a 
vast number of men who will delight you by 
their society ; from whom you will derive great 
information ; and who are necessary to your pro- 
gress through Ufe; but who cannot stand the 
sternness of the test that we have urged upon 
you ; and, in some instances, may fall short of it 
by a lamentable and painful distance. What we 
desire, is, that you should form an estimate of 
character in your ovm mind of every one you may 
be thrown in contact with; and prove him in 
your ovm thoughts by the test which we have 
given you. Do not suffer yourself either to be 
dazzled on one hand by any fictitious brilliancy ; 
nor to be prejudiced on the other by the absence 
of a highly cultivated manner. Try in both to 
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penetrate the surface. Pierce^ in the secrecy of 
your opinion, the thoughts and workings of the 
man's heart; and form your judgment by the 
conclusions you thence arrive at. 

We may perhaps have written more gravely and 
seriously on this subject than it may seem to have 
demanded. But it is one of immense import- 
ance ; and^ if taken rightly^ will give you such a 
vast command in your intercourse with the world, 
that we could not re&ain from it, even at the risk 
of this opinion. We will not, however, pursue it 
to a greater length ; since it is one of those points 
which, if not felt at first, is not to be impressed 
by much writing ; and if you do feel it, you will 
very easUy carry it out into a variety of modes of 
application in your increasing knowledge of man- 
kind, — a greater variety, perhaps, than we could 
give you on the recollection of the moment. We 
will therefore add but this one caution : Never 
make that man your friend, who is either with- 
out,— or who thinks lightly of Religion. We 
trust, we need scarcely guard you against an open 
scofier of your Faith. We restrict ourselves to 
the man, in whose mind you perceive palpable 
marks of a deficiency in religious principle. What- 
ever his qualities in other respects, — whatever his 
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ability, — whatever the extent of his information, 
— whatever the cause that inclines you towards 
him, guard yourself from making him your friend. 
A selection of friends is one of the most difficult 
problems in a young man^s entrance into life. 
He is so apt to mistake the character of those he 
meets. His own mind is so open, his feelings so 
generous, that the chances are greatly against 
him, that he does not form a series of intimacies 
and friendships, not one of which will stand the 
test of ten years* duration. His own character 
may remain the same, and, perhaps, that of his 
youthful intimates ; but they have been so badly 
selected, with so few feelings and principles in 
common — ^when expanded by a wider usage with 
the world, — that by a mutual and tacit consent 
their friendship has first gradually cooled, and 
then sunk into a total neglect. 

I would therefore give you, in Religion, a law 
in your choice of friends, which may perhaps 
save you from making some few of these " eternal 
friendships -" and at any rate, give a reasonable 
prospect of duration in those whom you may class 
amongst the number, by possessing in common, 
at least one sound principle of stability, and that 
the most powerful of our nature. If you feel 
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drawn towards one of this character, you are sure 
— ^whatever else may happen, — that you feel to- 
ff ether in the highest qualities of your minds ; and 
that you will neither have to blush for your 
friendship, — nor to seek occasion for disowning 
it. If circumstances should withdraw you from 
each other, you separate, at the least, on terms of 
mutual respect and honor. 

Meet therefore the generality of those with 
whom you may be thrown into contact, — provided 
they are not irreligious, — on the terms which 
may most gratify your own feelings and the im- 
pulse of the moment. If they are irreligious, have 
nothing at all to do with them. You will become 
acquainted with very many in educated life, who 
will meet you on the same ground. You will 
visit ; converse ; associate ; and be made the 
bearer of innumerable little secrets, and words of 
confidence ; — so much so, that you may, at times, 
unguardedly suppose yourself to have risen into 
a real friend of the family. You will be received 
with smiles and welcome; you will be greeted 
with a host of kindnesses and attentions to your 
comfort j and the more frequently you throw your- 
self in the way of them, the more heartily will 
they seem to be given. But to an agreeable 
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member of society^ this is but the current coin of 
good breeding ; and no more^ in itself^ supposes 
friendship, than the civilities and inquiries of men 
who meet daily in the same scene of pubUc life^ 
and feel an interest toward each other. Presume 
upon that imagined friendship^ and it will pass 
from you Uke the vision of a dream in your 
waking moments. Your place will be supplied 
with others, as perfect as yourself in the art of 
pleasing ; without, as yet, the claims which you 
have been bold enough to prefer. 

We are quite sure, that the more you become 
acquainted with the usages of the world, the more 
valuable will you find this faculty of discrimina- 
tion ; and as far as this point is concerned, we 
know not that we could give you sounder counsel 
than to say to you : — Meet the world at large on 
its own ground : — Mix with it generally on the 
terms of kindliness and sociality; — but reserve 
your friendship, as the greatest gift you can be- 
stow, for those who are imbued with correspond- 
ing and equal impressions of high, honorable, 
and religious principle with yourself. 

In descending from this crown and summit of 
a man^s character to his principles of moral rec- 
titude, we have left ourselves but little that we 
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consider necessary to write to you ; since it has 
been our aim so to blend them together^ that the 
thought of one should be inseparable from the 
other ; and in giving you two or three instances, 
with much conciseness, it is with the single in- 
tention of showing you how they ought to act on 
the mind of a gentleman ; leaving it to yourself 
to adapt others, as they may occur to you by the 
same rule and compass. 

I conceive the very basis of a man^s character 
should be an entire and unreserved Love of Truth ; 
and in saying this, I do not mean to confine it 
merely to its most common acceptation of plain 
and candid speaking. If you descend to false- 
hood, you forfeit at once your own dignity, and 
sink into the contempt of every right-minded 
person, however humble his mind or station. It 
is utterly impossible for a man to stand for a 
single moment, who is guilty of this most despi- 
cable of all vices. He marks himself for infamy 
for once and ever. This is not all that I include 
in the term ; but that in every action of your life, 
in every pursuit, of whatever nature it may be, 
you take Truth as your great aim and end ; and 
seek its acquisition by every means in your 
power. 

D 
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This, in point of fact, is nothing more than one 
of the prerogatives of a high education ; one of 
the means in which it may be displayed ; and 
which is called for, that a man may vindicate his 
superiority over the unlettered and the ill-in- 
formed. If education is merely to give you a 
more extended information and thorough know- 
ledge of the usages of the world, without any ne- 
cessity on your own part of advancing the general 
cause of Truth in your intercourse with mankind, 
I see no benefit, beyond your own personal 
benefit, which is to be gained by it ; while, on the 
contrary, I see a great increase in the powers of 
evils, which an unprincipled mind would possess, 
if it were its interest to put them forth. I cannot 
look upon education in the contracted view of a 
mere personal benefit. The mind of a Gentleman 
stands above the generality ; and he should show 
that he so stands, by a more generous and liberal 
tone of feeling, than they possess. 

I would therefore have you open and expand 
your views upon every subject which may be 
brought before you ; and take it upon the broadest 
principles you are able. Look boldly into the 
aim and object which is intended. Strive to pe- 
netrate the motives of its promoters ; and to take 
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into your mind the mode in which, if carried, it 
will work. The great difficulty you will find in 
this, will be the setting aside your feelings of per- 
sonal interest. If you should hereafter be an ex- 
tensive land-owner, it would require a consider- 
able strength of mind and liberality, to assist, and 
give your sanction to laws which would greatly 
reduce your own income, though they might be 
deemed productive of good to the community. 
It would be the same in the funds ; in tithes ; in 
merchandize; or in manufactures. The ties of 
family; your personal comforts; the imagined 
loss of station in the world, and thoughts of this 
nature, might influence, and put a veil before 
your mind, and prevent you, by the force of pre- 
possession, from judging rightly. 

Now in such a case, and indeed in all which 
may be assimilated to it, you should strive to 
divest it of every thing that relates immediately to 
yourself, and take it solely upon the rule of right 
and justice. You may individually sufler loss in 
one way ; but you will gain considerably in 
another, — in the consciousness that you have done 
right, and the assurance that you have contri- 
buted by it to the general good. 

You may make this rule available to you in the 

d2 
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least, as in the greatest things ; to the every-day 
habits of your life in its earliest youth ; to the 
highest questions of religion and policy in an 
after age. If it once becomes a part of your or- 
dinary thoughts and mode of judgment, you will 
find it adapt itself with the same facility to things 
of the least apparent importance, as to those on 
which you take more time and reflection in the 
forming your opinion. It is quite incalculable of 
what good you may thus be the cause, both to 
yourself and others. It will put to flight at once 
a host of petty and unworthy feelings, which are 
often mixed up in characters, which, taken on a 
large scale, are highly estimable ; and save you 
from many actions which are inconsistent with the 
true nature of a Gentleman's mind. You will be 
open to facts and evidence, wherever you may 
meet them. It will be as nothing to you, whether 
they are averse from the established ideas and 
current notions of men. Nothing, whether they 
attack prejudices the most deeply rooted. The 
idea that knowledge can be stationary is a perfect 
chimsera. The annals of a single year, in any 
branch of science whatever, prove the utter fallacy 
of such a notion ; and it is therefore a great point 
to sufifer your mind to be carried on with the pro- 
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gress of events^ and to keep pace with the advance 
of real intelligence. 

Your acquaintance with history, even if slight, 
will enable you to recall very many examples of 
the evils of prejudice to the cause of sound Know- 
ledge and Truth. The well-known tale of Galileo 
has, in its spirit, been repeated a thousand times 
in other affairs besides those of astronomy. There 
is scarcely a science which has not suffered by it : 
and even now, great and rapid as have been the 
strides which the mind has made, there are still 
very many points, — and those in some of the 
highest and most important branches of know- 
ledge, — ^in which we are very far from being 
emancipated. 

I will not dwell on these now, as it would lead 
me into very long statements. They will rise 
upon you as you reflect. It will be sufficient for 
me to warn and place you on your guard, that 
when they do arise, you may still continue to 
bring this ruling idea of the Love of Truth to 
bear upon them; and to guide you wholly in 
your judgment. But you cannot fail, I should 
hope, to perceive the immeasurable advantage, 
which a person of this character must necessarily 
have over men who shut up and debar themselves 
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from inquiry, because the apparent object is op- 
posed to their prepossessions ; nor, that his 
opinion, guided by facts and under the rule of a 
sound discretion^ will have a far greater weight, in 
the long run, than that of the most eloquent ad- 
vocate of a more contracted system. His very 
Love of Truth will open the way to a favorable 
impression of his sentiments ; and the sacrifices 
which he may feel called upon to make in justifi- 
cation of his opinions, will confirm it, from their 
undoubted conscientiousness. You cannot think 
of a man pursuing this course, perhaps through 
the opposition, perhaps through the malevolence 
of the world about him, without feeling assured 
that he has embarked on a noble career. You 
cannot think of him, except as one who is fol- 
lowing out and exhibiting the true object of his 
education as a Gentleman, — that of instructing 
those, by the enlightenment of his understanding, 
who, destitute of his advantages, have not the 
power of an equal judgment. The instant he 
stops, and shrouds himself in any of the specious 
reasonings, which even the most bigoted have at 
command in defence of their systems, — from that 
moment does he sink in estimation, as far as re- 
gards the tone and character of his mind^ however 
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we may continue to love him for his other 
quahties. We cannot get rid of our deliberate 
and fixed persuasion, that in the formation of a 
Gentleman, there must be, on the most extended 
scale, and in the most pre-eminent degree, the 
Love of Truth. 

You will, we trust, by this time see clearly the 
great beauty of taking Religion as the ground- 
work, — and the Principle, we have just touched 
upon, as the first law of moral rectitude ; in that 
the one falls so naturally into the other, and be- 
comes so thoroughly blended with it, that they 
seem almost necessary portions of the same cha- 
racter. If now, you will take this latter rule as 
your guide and the index to the other qualities of 
your mind, you will discover, that more or less 
nearly, they all, without exception, take their com- 
plexion from it ; and become lovely or disfigured 
by the nature of their approximation. Take it 
with you, for instance, into Moral Courage. The 
character of a Gentleman must be imperfect with- 
out it. It is the second sign of the superiority of 
his education ; and one which the world naturally 
expects him to possess. I mean you to under- 
stand by Moral Courage, that quality of mind by 
which we support a just cause under every pos- 
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sible form of diflSculty, oppositioD, or danger; 
and do what we feel to be right, regardless of 
consequences. You will readily perceive the de- 
pendence of this quality on the Love of Truth. 
Suppose, for example, you knew a person against 
whom grave charges had been preferred ; and who 
had sunk under the obloquy and contempt which 
the world in consequence had heaped upon him. 
Suppose, from your own knowledge of his cha- 
racter, and conviction of his integrity, you utterly 
disbelieved the truth of the accusation ; however 
strong the alleged facts, and however specious the 
appearances. It would be an effort of high Moral 
Courage to give your testimony openly in favor 
of that man, and uphold him with your counte- 
nance, in the teeth of the world's condemnation, 
as if no breath of slander had ever reached him. 
In the time of your own young and generous 
feelings, you would, without doubt, think this to 
be an act of the commonest justice; and that 
such would be the very course you would your- 
self have pursued. The larger portion of those 
of the same age would probably say the same. 
But actual contact with the world would show 
you, that it would be an extremely hard trial ; and 
that instances of its being carried out to such a 
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length are extremely rare. Many former friends 
might state their opinion in his favor; or^ at 
leasts throw doubt upon the entire justice of the 
accusation^ when the subject was brought before 
them. But this, unless supported by the full 
weight of their friendship, by the same intercourse 
as before the charge, would be as nothing. The 
real act of Moral Courage would consist in treat- 
ing him as he would have been treated, had no 
syllable been uttered against him. It would be 
in standing out against the sense of the world, 
when convinced that it was unjust; and showing 
openly that you did so stand, by your society with 
the accused. Your bare opinion, while you stood 
aloof, would neither benefit your friend, nor ex- 
hibit your courage. It must be seen in action ; 
and that in such a manner, as to bind up your- 
self, in some sort, in your felt innocence of the 
accused. 

We have, however, in this instance, supposed 
the case of a friend. The force of the reasoning 
might perhaps be greatly increased if applied to a 
man known chiefly in the public relations of life, 
with whom you were slightly, if at all, personally 
acquainted. The prepossessions of friendship 
might influence you in the former juncture, while 
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it is clear^ that nothing but a strict sense of jus- 
tice, would have weight with you in the other. 
But both arise from the Love of Truth; the 
hatred in the mind of any species of injustice ; 
and the determination to oppose it, as far as you 
may be able, to the upholding of what is right. 

It is the same, if calumny shall be cast upon 
yourself. If you know in your own mind that 
there is no real foundation for it ; and that your 
conduct, if sifted to the bottom, would stand forth 
untainted, there is no power on earth, which 
should induce you to shrink from the world, and 
not look it steadily in the face. It should never 
weigh with you a single moment, that the pre- 
sumptive proof appeared strong ; and that it had 
taken a form, which it might be almost impossible 
to disprove. You stand in your conscious rec- 
titude and integrity ; and, trust me, that, even if 
you are not fortunate enough to turn the evil 
against your calumniators, you will, at the least, 
live it down ejOTectually at the last. And why 
should not this same principle accompany you in 
every action of your life ? If you feel yourself 
right, — whatever the subject, why should you not 
declare it ? We would have you endeavour to 
take the habit with you in every transaction, whe- 
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ther it be great or small^ in which you may be 
engaged. It is just possible, that neither of the 
instances which we have mentioned, may per- 
sonally happen to you ; but ten thousand will ne- 
cessarily fall in your way, which require from you 
the same species of Moral Courage. You will 
frequently have to speak truths of persons, in 
which you will incur a very manifest hazard of 
giving ofiFence. You will frequently feel it right 
to enter upon subjects with those who come in 
contact with you, to which you have a strong dis- 
inclination, — and the mention of which, from that 
cause, you might strive to persuade yourself was 
not absolutely necessary. In a lesser degree, it 
might so happen, that you would morally be 
called on to acknowledge faults that you had com- 
mitted; and some, perhaps, amongst them of a 
serious nature. 

Now, there are multitudes on multitudes of 
persons in the world, who would rather face an 
open enemy than this test of high principle ; and 
who, yet, by a strange inconsistency of feeling, 
would be annoyed beyond measure if thought de- 
ficient in it. The truth is, that it is so unworthy 
the mind of a rational creature, that they cannot 
bear to view it in the abstract ; although palpably 
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subject to it in the weakness of their own nature. 
Their ideas are right ; but they want firmness to 
give efifect to them. 

Go again, at once, to the principle. Ask your- 
self, in every similar case which may occur to you, 
if to the best of your judgment you ouffht to 
speak; and if convinced of the affirmative, let 
nothing prevent you from doing it at the very 
next occasion which may be presented to you. It 
will depend greatly on the strength of mind which 
the party addressed may be gifted with, whether 
you really give offence ; more, perhaps, on the 
manner in which you get through your task ; but 
offended, or not, you will feel yourself that you 
have done right ; and that will make other things 
of very little consideration to you indeed. And be 
well assured, that few things will make you appear 
more humbled in the eyes of other persons, and 
more contemptible in your own, than a known 
instance in which you ought to have exercised 
this courage, and from faint-heartedness failed, 
when put to the proof. It will be long before 
you or they forget it. It is, in every conceivable 
sense, wholly unworthy the mind and character 
of a Gentleman. 

These seem to me to be the two chief points 
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on which it is necessary to guard you. If you 
root them well into your mind^ they will preserve 
you from very many failings^ to which you other- 
wise might have been liable ; and cause them to 
wither naturally, from want of sustenance. There 
are however others, which are untouched by these, 
—or which, at least, may be compatible with their 
presence, and may tend to lessen the moral 
beauty of the character. You will remember, for 
example, that MeanjiesSy in every form, guise, or 
feature, is wholly derogatory to the mind of a 
Gentleman ; though you will readily conceive, 
that the mean man, in his very disregard of the 
world^s opinion, may be Courageous; and that 
his addiction to this single vice, does not interfere 
with his general Love of Truth. We generally 
understand by meanness, a selfish parsimony in 
living; and attach our chief idea to a man^s 
person on the conduct of his household. This 
however, is insufficient for the purpose I have in 
view. I would have you apply it to a narrow, 
contracted tone of mind and feelmg ; and regard 
the parsimony, I have spoken of, as one of its ne- 
cessary modes of exhibition. It is then perfectly 
immaterial in what manner it creeps forth. You 
will go up to the moving cause, and characterise 
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the several forms in which it appears, as its 
natural results. 

You will, however, have to guard yourself in 
one particular on this subject; — I mean, lest 
under the idea I have given, you should confuse 
this failing with Prejudice. This is imdoubtedly 
the ofiFspring of a contracted intellect ; and as 
such, should be a great object of your avoidance ; 
but still, it does not properly interfere with the 
principle we are now engaged upon. The pre- 
judiced man is rather one, whose views are one- 
sided ; whose mind feels strongly upon the par- 
ticular bias of thought which he has adopted ; 
and who brings all his energies to bear upon that ; 
instead of reflecting within himself whether his 
ideas are sound and just in their own nature. 
Although, therefore, his mind must necessarily be 
contracted^ it does not thence follow that his ideas 
are mean. On the contrary, if his prejudices 
should happily have led him to the side of right, 
it may so happen, that his views shall be strong 
and powerful, even though they should not be 
liberal and enlarged. 

But what we now speak of is that wretched 
narrowness of mind, which incapacitates a person 
from extending his ideas beyond the immediate 
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range of his own impressions ; and prevents him 
from appreciating either the wisdom or the ex- 
perience of other men. You will meet with hun- 
dreds of this character in your intercourse with 
the world in every class of society ; men so 
wedded to their own one hahit of thinking y that it 
will almost raise your wonder, that such littleness 
can exist in educated minds. It is not, however, 
your province so much to blame, as it is to com- 
miserate. They have probably followed the prin- 
ciple in which they have been brought up ; and 
adopted the tone which, to a great degree 
perhaps, has been inseparable from their profes- 
sion. You should always give strict attention 
to these things in your estimation of a man's cha- 
racter ; since it is very possible, that the things 
which you blame the most, may have resulted 
from causes over which he has had no maimer of 
control. The habits of his family, and the early 
scenes in which he has been most conversant at 
home, will, in nine cases out of ten, give the tone 
to his mind during the remainder of his Kfe, whe- 
ther for good or evil. And by the same rule, 
where persons have been thrown into any profes- 
sion very young, and depended chiefly on stran- 
gers, they are apt to imbibe just the ideas which 
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pass current with their associates. And as they 
grow into manhood^ the same particular forms of 
thinking will follow them^ and confine their minds 
within a certain range and extent of power. It 
is this which is understood by the term profes- 
sional; and it is from this cause^ that in mixed 
company, a nice observer will generally be able to 
detect, by the conversation of those he meets, the 
exact class of society to which each severally 
belongs. 

Indeed, we would have you carry down this 
feeling of examination to much lower objects; 
since we are quite convinced, that the greater 
part of our ordinary failings might have been 
checked by a judicious management in youth and 
childhood ; and that, at the least, their prevalence 
in the character is as much the fault of the 
parent, as of the man himself. If, therefore, you 
meet a person outrageously subject to anger j if 
he is petulant, irritable, and self-willed ; — or if, on 
the other hand, he shall be morose, and sulky, 
you should endeavour to discover in your judg- 
ment of him, how far these ill-bred and hateful 
qualities have depended on himself, or on early 
association. The great point for yourself is to 
mark the revulsion and disgust that they cause in 
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your own mind^ and not to lose sight of the fact 
for a single moment^ that they would be viewed 
in precisely the same light if seen by others in 
yourself. A Gentleman should he incapable of 
them. 

Whatever, then, the nature of your pursuits, 
at any time of your life, endeavour to enlarge 
your mind, and free it from every kind of nar- 
rowness and contraction. If you are fond of any 
particular study, do not so exclude others, which 
may be suitable to your age, as to be satisfied 
with your progress in that alone. If, for in- 
stance, you pride yourselves upon your Classics, 
— do not be all Classical. Do not reduce every- 
thing to that standard, and judge of every one 
you may be thrown into contact with by his 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. Few things are 
more intrinsically vulgar. Again, if you should 
take delight in Chemistry, do not put all your 
acquaintance in the crucible, and think none 
worthy a second process, who did not come forth 
as refined as yourself from the trial. It would be 
the same with Anatomy, Figures, Botany, or, in- 
deed, any pursuit in nature, which gave you 
pleasure above all others, and tended most to 
your improvement. Free your mind from these 

E 
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poor^ narrow notions^ and think it no disparage- 
ment to your friends^ that they do not run in an 
exact paraUel to yourself. 

We would lay a stress on these things, not be- 
cause they are the very objects we have in mind, 
but because we are well assured, that the habit 
of expansion gained in the pursuits, in which you 
may now be most interested, will follow you 
through life, and give an open character to your 
mind, however any profession you may have 
adopted may be calculated to confine it. 

There is but one more subject which we shall 
mention, and that in the fewest words possible. It 
is the fruit of the preceding. We mean Selfish- 
ness. Avoid it, reader, — despise it, — detest, — 
abhor it. Pursue it, wherever you have the 
power, with your utmost scoruy as the blot and 
the disgrace of civilised society; a baseness, 
which curdles every kindly and good quality of 
our nature ; and degrades the fine and noble soul 
of man beneath the level of the brute creation. 
There is no language too strong to characterise 
the vileness of this vice. It is as the plague, — 
it infects the whole character, and prevents a sound 
and healthy spot to rest within it. Let no dis- 
tinction of station hinder you from showing your 
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just hatred of it. You will see it occasionally in 
every class of life, — in the wealthy, as in the 
poor ; in the peer, as in the peasant. You will 
also find it in every age, from the man who has 
lived through eighty winters, to the child who 
has just been possessed of his first toy. It is 
quite astonishing how fast it grows upon a per- 
son ; and how powerfully every act of indulgence 
paves the way for a repetition of the evil, until 
every feeling of the man is more or less in- 
fluenced by it. 

There is this further particular, in which you 
may require to be put on your guard ; that you 
will frequently find men in the world, to all ap- 
pearance of the most liberal and hospitable turn 
of mind, who, closely scrutinised, are pre-emin- 
ently selfish; — men, whose tables may be open to 
you; who live in splendor; and whose names 
are at the head of public charities. Their selfish- 
ness is in ostentation. It brings a degree of 
eclat and deference to them ; and they have no 
feeling for anything that does not act immediately 
upon themselves. You will also find others, who 
seem to the world, — and, probably, at first, to 
yourself, as men of the most frank and open 
nature possible ; ready to enter at all times into 
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all society ; who go by free and familiar names 
amongst their friends ; and who you might sup- 
pose would be ready to go through fire and water 
for you ; but who, in their way, are no more free 
from this vice, than the former species I have 
named to you. 

A clear and penetrating observation is required 
to separate the dross from the pure metal in both 
these cases. It is not to make you suspicious, 
that we call attention to them ; that would be 
amongst the last things that we should desire to 
see prevail, — but to give you a quiet habit of dis- 
cernment of those you meet, that you may not be 
led into erroneous impressions of a set of persons, 
whose real characters are the very reverse of what 
a youthful judgment might suppose. And in 
this, as in the other principles we have en- 
deavoured to lay down to you, as many instances 
will be found in those of your own age, as you will 
discover in after-life. You must not, therefore, 
consider them as rules, which, at some future 
period, it will be advisable for you to bring into 
action ; but make them available at once to all 
with whom you may be thrown into contact ; and 
they will become a natural portion of your think- 
ing being, increasing with your age, and becom- 
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ing strengthened with your growth. You will be 
like the knights in the olden time^ who began as 
«oon as they could walk with tin breast-plates 
and morions and wooden swords^ inuring them- 
selves, by degrees, as they grew to a heavier 
panoply, until in manhood they stood forth to 
the world armed cap-k-pie, equal in strength and 
vigor to meet all assailants, and in courage to defy 
them* Or, speaking to a Classical ear, like, as 
we suppose, your own, we ought rather, perhaps, 
to refer you to Milo, who by lifting up a calf 
daily as it grew, found himself in the end quite 
equal to taking the bull by the horns. There is, 
to be sure, some little difference in the form of 
the simile, which you will excuse, but you will, 
I have no doubt, in either case, perceive the force 
of the application. 

A word once more, — I cannot but linger on it 
— on that high and noble principle, the Love of 
Truth. Do strive, above all things, to carry it 
about with you as a part of yourself Bring it to 
bear on every relation in life, — and that fear- 
lessly. Do not let any thing interfere with its 
full and free action on your mind, whatever the 
subject. In its most simple forms, there is 
nothing in moral life that looks so graceful in a 
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maD^s character; and in its complex action^ in 
detecting the common fallacies of life^ few things 
are of more real power. I would leave it to you, 
reader, were it in my compass, as the best legacy 
that I could bestow, in this its quaUty of discern- 
ment of false principles ; and in regard to your 
own reception of it, I would urge it on you in 
the very strongest manner that language per- 
mitted. Nay, so imperative does it appear to 
me, that I would not have you restrain yourself 
to the mere speaking Truth on all occasions, — 
but so scrupulous should I wish you to feel on it, 
that I would fain have you carry with you that 
fine precept of the poet, — 

Sempre a quel ver ch' ha faccia di menzogna 
De* V uom chiader le labbra quanto paote, 
Per6 che senza culpa fa vergogna/ 

1 Dante, * Inferno/ Cant. 16. 



CHAPTER II. 



HIS FEELINGS. 



From the Principles of a Oentleman^ the pas- 
sage to his FEELINGS is natural and easy ; they 
are the primitue — the first fruits of his adoption 
of them. But^ as we said some pages back^ in 
regard to a portion of the laws we have wished to 
lay down for you^ that thousands in the world 
deny the soundness of the statement^ — so, in res- 
pect to the present branch of the subject, you will 
find considerable difference of opinion on the 
ideas we are about to write to you. Be the judge 
of them yourself; but, we entreat you, resolve 
them by a known standard of Principle. 

In all communities — but especially in a country 
so essentially aristocratic as our own — ^there is 
always a strong prepossession in favor of the 
leaders in society; and a powerful tendency in 
the general body to take their ideas of what is 
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well-bred and gentlemanly from what they out- 
wardly exhibit in their conduct. There is no 
doubt that this ought to be so ; but it is equally 
certain that there are as many vulgarisms and 
offences against. good taste and feeling in the 
higher, as in the lower orders of life. They are 
of course very different in their character; but 
they are no less abhori:ient to a sound and healthy 
judgment. You must not, however, mistake 
me. Remember 1 am speaking of exceptions in 
that class ; and merely wish to lead you to the 
impression, that wherever good taste shall be 
violated — whatever the rank of the person — he is 
guilty of vulgarity. You will, I dare say, meet 
with many men in life, who will be foolish enough 
to applaud every thing which has the stamp of 
fashion to recommend it ; and others who, with 
equal stupidity, will seek to decry and under- 
value all that pertains to an order, of which they 
are essentially forbidden to have any sort of 
knowledge. Never give way to either of these 
things j it would be wholly unworthy of you. 

It is impossible, but that the most elevated 
portion of society, must, as a body, be also the 
most polished. A variety of causes contribute to 
this end ; partly, from the high tone of honor- 
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able feeling by which it is their pride to be dis- 
tinguished; partly^ from the ceremonies and 
etiquette of the Court; partly, from the forms 
and usages, by which their own intercourse is 
regulated; partly, from constant association; — 
in short, it is the object to give a polished tone to 
the manner, and of course it has succeeded. But 
it yet occurs continually, that many persons, ill- 
content to sail down with the stream, steer at all 
points in the waywardness of their fancy ; some- 
times across ; sometimes obliquely ; and often 
directly against the current. They think them- 
selves of sufficient strength and importance in the 
world, to set its rules at nought at their own 
caprice ; and pay regard to nothing except their 
personal gratification. Now, as regards the mind 
of the man, this is nothing less than an integral 
vulgarity. It is the affectation of being above the 
usages which have received the permanent sanc- 
tion of society, as if unworthy its regard or 
notice. And this, whether done by a portion of 
a particular class, or by an individual, comes 
equally under the same reproach. 

If, therefore, you meet men, as you undoubtedly 
will, who pride and pique themselves upon this 
kind of exclusiveng^s ; persons who have always 
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at hand some carious and finely-drawn distinc- 
tions why certain families should not be known, 
who move in the same orbit with themselves, — 
dependent on no ill qualities of the rejected, but 
on their own fantastic folly, rest well assured, 
that there is a deficiency of true gentlemanly 
feelings in their minds. It is a weakness which 
you have to avoid. You will observe, that I am 
speaking of no personal distaste — ^not even of 
that somewhat involuntary feeling, by which we 
form an adverse opinion of a person at first sight, 
either from some peculiarity of dress or feature, 
without giving him the opportunity of correcting 
that first impression by any subsequent intercourse 
with us. What I mean, is an arbitrary exclusion for 
the sake of showing ourselves of higher fashion and 
refinement, than those who have on all points 
equal, and in many cases superior advantages to 
ourselves. Of course it is necessary to select your 
acquaintance ; and you will do it in reference to 
their powers of pleasing and interesting the par- 
ticular frame of your own mind ; but let it be 
done at the least on the real grounds ; and not 
on a pretension to greater excellence, to which 
you can have no just title. If a man is well 
educated, and has the principles and feelings of a 
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Gentlemati^ he is equal to all society ; though there 
may still be very sound reasons^ why he should 
not be admitted within your own famihar circle. 

Wherever, then, this is the plan with classes 
and neighbourhoods, I should unhesitatingly put 
it to the score of petty and mistaken views, which 
derogated from their real importance ; and wher- 
ever I found it in an individual, I should as 
unhesitatingly attribute it to a felt, though unac- 
knowledged inferiority in the qualities of his own 
nature. He forms a standard for himself, which 
the world at large will not concede to him ; and 
hides the poverty of his resources by this vain 
and silly affectation. You will never discover it 
in men of enlarged and capacious powers, how- 
ever proud and haughty they may be in their 
general character ; they will feel too confident in 
their own dignity, to fear a diminution of it from 
any with whom they may be thrown into contact ; 
and rise above these littlenesses of more ordinary 
minds. Trust me, the true means of having your 
weight and dignity acknowledged by others, is to 
show that you are under no alarm that an inter^ 
course with them will compromise it. 

If, however, there is any thing opposed to the 
high and free spirit of a Gentleman in this ex- 
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clusiveness^ I would have you, for the same 
reason, my young friend, most sedulously avoid 
the contrary extreme of pressing yourself on 
people's society against their will. I think in 
the very lowest point, that of your own personal 
comfort, it would be unwise in you to extend your 
intimacies too loosely and unguardedly. You 
will usually find many, in such a case, who would 
be glad to hang on you, long after you might 
wish — from a difference in tastes and feelings, 
which you could only discover slowly and by de- 
grees — to remove them to a greater distance. 
The effect will be this ; that not thinking with 
you, they will consider themselves affronted by 
it; and the probability is, that you will have 
made them enemies for life. Taking society 
generally, you will find far more that you would 
wish to avoid, than to court ; more, I mean, with 
whom you have few ideas and interests in com- 
mon; and to whom a closeness of intimacy 
would, perhaps, be as irksome as to yourself. 
Let it come to you from one of those innumerable 
causes which bring famiUes together ; and believe 
me, that if you deserve society, you will have as 
much to select from as your heart in its most 
open moments could desire. 
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But however this may be^ do let me impress 
the idea upon you^ that it is quite averse from a 
Oentleman^s feelings to force yourself into fami- 
lies, who, highly as you may. regard them, have 
no reciprocal notions in your favor; but who, 
from a variety of circumstances, have scarcely 
the means of rejecting you, without placing 
themselves in a position which may be painful, 
and to which you have no right in the world 
to expose them. You may see hundreds of 
persons of this stamp in all periods of your life, 
and will probably continue to do so until the end 
of it, who, to use a common phrase, elhow their 
way through the world, and get on by perse- 
verance, — ^but I never yet knew one of whom I 
could fairly say, that he had the feeling or the 
delicacy of the mind of a Gentleman. They 
are men who will take liberties, even with their 
very slightest acquaintance. If a party is made 
up in their hearing, they will offer to make one ; 
they will lay themselves out for an invitation; 
and gain by finesse what would otherwise have 
been denied them. This is the kind of thing I 
mean. Your own wit will apply it, I have no 
doubt, to a great variety of instances, and save 
me the trouble of description ; as I suspect, that. 
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at any age, you must frequently have wished a 
troublesome fellow far enough off, who found 
more graces and gratification in your company, 
than you either desired him to see, or, at the 
time, were anxious yourself to possess. 

And now that we are on the subject of liberties 
— on no account ever take one yourself, or suffer 
one to be taken with you with impunity. You 
may take very many, and find no ostensible of- 
fence exhibited; — ^but rely on it, that no man 
ever felt that one was taken with him, without 
resenting it in his heart, and being secretly in- 
dignant. It lowers him in his own estimation. 
Every man, however rough and uncultivated he 
may be in the more refined feelings of his nature, 
has yet a degree of pride in himself, and a sense 
of his own consequence ; and nothing, perhaps, 
wounds him so quickly, as showing him how 
little you regard these things, and that you are 
so imconscious of their presence, that you may 
treat him in the humor of the moment. It is 
very true, as we intimated, he may not give any 
visible token of displeasure. He may be diffi- 
dent ; he may want moral courage ; he may be 
disinclined to offend, and run the hazard of a 
rupture with you, — but he will still feel it in- 
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wardly ; and in spite of himself^ the warmth and 
glow of his friendship may seriously be affected 
by it. 

By the same rule, never suffer a second liberty 
to be taken with yourself. Show that you see 
the first ; and resist any attempted repetition of 
it. It is bad enough to feel lowered as the re- 
ceiver ; but it is even worse in another respect, 
that it really brings you into contempt with the 
man who practises on you. Just convince him 
that he may make you a convenience at his will ; 
and I will defy him not to despise you in his own 
mind ; and to find his esteem for you weakened 
in the exact proportion of his respect. 

Recurring, then, once more to the former rude- 
ness, let it be fixed on your mind, that every 
advantage which you may gain by pressing your- 
self on persons^ acquaintance, is acquired at the 
sacrifice of right feeling, and a proper sense of 
your independence. You may get an invitation 
or two here, — and some equally important matter 
there; you may, perhaps, wring out some gift 
of reluctant patronage j but at the best you are 
only living to the world in a species of false 
character; and the utmost benefits which you 
may derive from it must be more than counter- 
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balanced by the utter forfeiture of your dignity 
as a man. You will find it difficulty with all your 
efforts, to preserve a high degree of independence. 
There are so many reasons, through which you 
will be more or less directly beholden to other 
persons for your advancement in life; nay, for 
your very standing in society ; that it would be 
an exceeding folly, even on this ground alone, 
to weave unnecessary cords around yourself, and 
voluntarily enthral your movements ; but when, 
in addition to this, you would offend against that 
still greater law, I know not how to characterise 
it, except by saying, that, however exhibited, it is 
despicable and mean. 

But, I hope, it is scarcely necessary to write 
more on a subject, which ought to be self-evident 
to you. We will go on to some few points which 
may, perhaps, more immediately concern your 
own conduct; and in which it is possible you 
may offend through thoughtlessness and inad- 
vertence. You will very often hear men affecting 
to despise their station or particular profession 
in life ; and it may seem to you, before you re- 
flect much on the matter, as an index of a high 
and noble spirit, which feels conscious of much 
greater powers than it has the opportunity of 
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exercising. There seems something fine and 
generous in the idea; a kind of ambitious aim at 
superiority; and you feel inclined to regard the 
utterer of such sentiments^ as one who is really 
greater than he appears ; and who would have 
risen to a much loftier rank in life^ if his energies 
had not been cramped by his ill-fortune. Do not 
believe a word of it. In certain extraordinary 
cases^ — as, for instance, in Cromwell and Napo- 
leon, — the circumstances of the time have made 
the man; and in his advance to Power, a host 
of great and noble minds have been called forth 
amongst his followers, who might otherwise have 
languished for want of means, and have died 
ingloriously. But you may rest quite assured, 
that in ordinary times, when there are none of 
these popular commotions to raise men out of 
their proper sphere, ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred find their just level in the world. 
Wherever there exists any extraordinary talent, 
the possessor will carve out a way for himself by 
which it may be known; and wherever there is 
not this pre-eminent force of genius, whether a 
man may be in this profession or in that, the 
injustice done to his powers, viewed fairly, would, 
in the long run, scarcely be perceptible. We are 
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much more equitably distributed than is generally 
supposed. Do not, therefore, believe a word of 
it : and when you meet such a person in your 
intercourse with the world, set him down in your 
mind at once, as a prating fellow, who has got 
quite as much as he deserves — and, probably, 
more. 

You will yet, I have no doubt, enter into the 
soundness and justice of the caution I have given; 
and will see how very easily you might run un- 
advisedly into the same error. The least distaste 
—or the least disappointment in your own pro- 
fession, might carry your thoughts to some other, 
which either struck you at the moment, or for 
which you had long had a predilection, and make 
you fancy your success certain, had fortune 
thrown it in your way. It is so easy to look on 
the bright side of a question, while revolving it 
in the mind at a distance, and bringing forward 
its supposed advantages in the greatest promi- 
nence possible, — it is so easy to frame the reso- 
lution and strength of purpose with which it 
would be followed, and to mount up in imagina- 
tion to its highest dignities and honors, that we 
must not be surprised that a man^s day-dreams, 
in his disappointments, should run in that direc- 
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tion ; but the mind is so much the same ; its 
powers and its weaknesses so little altered in a 
man by the mere change of his position, that what 
he is in one profession, that also would he be, 
to all efficient purposes, if he were to move into 
any other. A man at the bar, who should be 
indolent and deficient in application, but whose 
rise in life depended on his own exertions, would 
carry those qualities into whatever station you 
might advance him. His indolence would depend 
on his mind ; and it would be unreasonable to 
expect him to become either an active statesman, 
or a keen diplomatist. 

But though we say thus much, we do not by 
any means wish so to bind down your mind to 
your own particular position in life, that you 
should have no desire to see it changed. There 
is no conceivable harm whatever in this. All 
we mean is, to detect a very common fallacy in 
the first place, that you would show greater abili- 
ties in the alteration ; and in the second, to warn 
you from the gross vulgarity of affecting to be 
above your station. There is no cause that I am 
aware of, why a man, holding a commission in 
the army, in these days of peace, should not wish 
himself freed from the machinery of that service,. 
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and transplanted to some other grade which 
would be less tiresome and monotonous. Neither 
is there any sound reason why the " Qui &tj Me- 
cs^ias V' should not thus take the round of every 
class of life^ and with some degree of reason ; 
only do not let it be on the idea that men are 
acting a part in life inferior to their merits^ and 
unbefitting their deserts. All these foUies pro-f 
ceed from a false basis. They fancy that it is 
the station that gives them dignity^ — and perhaps 
it is so to them ; but appUed to a mind of real 
ability^ and one possessed of the true Feelings of 
a G^ntleman^ it is the man that ennobles the 
staticm^ and confers on it the only real honor that 
it can possess. It is in life^ in principle^ as in 
the mimic life* of the Stage. It may so happen^ 
that men of first-rate talent will occasionally 
undertake second and third-rate parts. We 
cannot all have the chief parts, even if we were 
all fitted for them. But the play never succeeds 
so well and so perfectly; nor, perhaps, does 
greater applause ever follow its representation, 
than when, even down to the most apparently 
unimportant characters, they have been filled by 
men capable of far greater powers than they have 
felt it necessary to display. The man, by the 
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force of genius^ has given dignity to his part, and 
drawn down increased honor upon himself . And 
so is it in life. If he has ability, it will unveil 
itselfl You may place him in any situation; 
and if it should be rather within the full scope 
of his powers, he will still ennoble it by his use 
of it ; and draw attention towards himself, quite 
as much as if he were, ostensibly, in a more 
prominent position. His own worth will cause 
its lustre ; his int^rity give it greatness. And, 
indeed, even on this point, you may be quite 
certain that the world is more impartial in its 
judgments than we usually give it credit for; 
and that where merit exists, and praise is really 
due, a man's name will rarely remain for any 

When, then, you hear any one giving himself 
airs, and despising his part in the world, yon 
will say immediately, that he cannot have the 
true feeling of a Gentleman ; because, instead of 
looking into his own Mind as the seat and source 
of honor, he descends to the external trappings 
and decorations of his office ; and only regards 
himself with complacency, as he glitters in the 
eyes of others. A poor and miserable principle 
— one not a single step above the vulgar judg- 
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ment of the multitude whicli pronounces every 
rich man happy, and every powerful man blest. 
Indeed this is the natural result of such senti- 
ments. No sooner is the habit of viewing things 
by the external appearance engendered, than 
every person and interest in life becomes rapidly 
subjected to that test. The worth and value of 
a man are as nothing. His high spirit and noble 
principles are as invisible as if they had no exist- 
ence. He is viewed by the eye, and the better 
he looks, the more desirable his acquaintance. 

I hope, reader, you will agree with me, that 
the whole of this matter, from beginning to end, 
is averse from the free and generous tone that 
should distinguish an educated mind from the 
servile multitude; and that you will respond 
cheerfully, when I urge you in the homely phrase 
never to he above your business. If it is worth 
your while to undertake it at all, you will never 
induce the world to believe that it is wholly un- 
deserving of you, — ^nor indeed yourself either, if 
you honestly meet the question ; and the attempt 
will, in honorable men^s opinions, simply recoil 
upon yourself, and display the pettiness of your 
own nature. Avow it manfully, whatever it may 
be ; and dignify it by your own character. 
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There is another topic connected in some slight 
degree with this subject, to which by far too 
great a latitude is given; and on which the 
general ideas of society are extremely loose and 
inaccurate. It relates to the recognition of our 
acquaintance; and may be summed up in this 
single precept : Never know a person at one time, 
and not at another. This is a matter, in which 
every one will be at home at once. Not even a 
public schoolboy is ignorant of this feeling ; and 
there are probably very few, who have not more 
or less practised it. It is scarcely a libel to 
imagine, that few boys of any fancied spirit reach 
the age when they begin to think for themselves, 
without now and then getting rid of an acquain- 
tance with whom they are unwilling to be seen ; 
or at least blushing, if discovered with him 
against their will. And as they grow up, and 
mix in the world as men, the same principle is 
often adopted, and the habit still continued ; and 
is perhaps carried out, not only to a greater ex- 
tent, but with more indifference to every con- 
sideration whatever, except the mere gratification 
of their own selfishness. They wiU imagine 
themselves justified in this course, from finding it 
so commonly done by all their acquaintance ; and 
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may, even in their own persons, unconsciously be 
subject to the self-same law. 

But is it not strange, that no thought should 
come across their minds of the meanness of such 
a system ; and that they were placing themselves 
by it in a very low and contemptible position ? 
Might we not have a very reasonable surprise, 
that persons, who probably prided themselves on 
their station and noble qualities, should give way 
to a conduct so utterly beneath the Feelings of a 
Gentleman, and at such variance vrith right prin- 
ciple ? Surely, if a person is fit to be known at 
all ; if he is admitted to any thing like an equality, 
he has not become different from himself by a 
change of scene. He is the same person, whether 
you meet him in a remote country village, where 
his society may be valuable to you ; or in the fall 
tide of a London spring, when it may be as 
nothing. The only change which has taken place 
is in your own feelings. You have made him a 
canvl.iea6e in the former instance; he has be- 
come an annoyance to you in the second ; and 
the chances are, that a recurrence of the same 
occasions would bring an equal repetition of 
intimacy and avoidance : can any thing be more 
despicable and degrading? But suppose, also. 
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which might easily happen^ that you had received 
kindness and attentions from him. Let it be^ 
that he has given you his votes for some cause or 
charity^ in which you had taken an interest,-— or 
that from some reason or other he had been your 
host ; — ^would it not be revolting to one's sense 
of what was free and generous, if you should seek 
to shun him at any other time, as if his presence 
were a contamination, and a detraction from your 
gentility ? 

Now, from what does this spring, except from 
the same sense of inferiority , which we have be- 
fore touched upon ? It is because you would 
build up your character on a false ground ; and 
estimate it by its external, rather than its innate 
dignity and honor. If you were conscious of 
what was due to yourself, and knew the true 
principle of any importance you might possess, 
this would be one of the last things that would 
molest you. The rude and unfashionable presence 
of your friend can have no effect upon your own 
qualities ; nor in the estimation of any one, whose 
judgment was worth the having, would it in the 
very slightest degree affect your own title to high 
tone and taste. When you became acquainted 
Mrith him at all, you knew that he had no preten- 
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sions to these things; or if not this, — at the 
least, you did not seek his intimacy because of 
them j but from some other motive, which had 
then sufficient weight with you to induce you 
to become known to him; and it is unworthy 
of you — ^the sign of a mean and an ungenerous 
spirit — to avoid him, as if he brought a shame 
upon you, because the deficiency, which must 
always have been apparent to yourself, is now 
exposed to the eyes of others. 

Just put the case in relation to any really great 
man. Fancy Pitt walking down Parliament Street 
with some primitive, ill-clad voter; or picture 
the Duke in converse with one of his Hampshire 
neighbours, whose general appearance would have 
been rather better at a County Meeting, than in 
Pall Mall. Get a clear idea of either of these 
things, and ask yourself the amount of caste and 
consequence which has been lost in the inter- 
view. How ridiculous does it sound! Nay, 
how much more, in its comparative rarity, woidd 
you feel inclined to admire the superiority to 
false taste and vulgar weakness ; and to like the 
good-heartedness of which it was an evidence. 
And in its several degrees it is precisely the same 
thing with yourself. If the rencontre occurs in 
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a place where you are unknown, it can make no 
sort of diflFerence to you in men^s opinions ; and 
if in a scene, where every one is acquainted with 
you, it can no more diminish from your real 
importance and estimation, than the same fact 
would from Pitt or Wellington ; but the impres- 
sion on the minds of all who were capable of 
judging, would be, assuredly, that you had shown 
by it the true consciousness of strength, and the 
Feelings of a Gentleman. 

If, however, this is true in regard to your own 
sex, it is so with a tenfold force in its application 
to women. With all the power which they justly 
possess of renewing or breaking oflF any of those 
lighter acquaintances which are made in the 
ordinary round of society, there are still in- 
numerable instances in which a man, who has the 
incUnation, may take the law of retaliation into 
his own hands. There are many cases, in which, 
without giving a speakable cause of oflFence, or a 
handle which a brother might feel justified in 
taking up, he may aflfect to show oflF his own im- 
portance at her expense ; and put a virtual slight 
upon her, which, though cutting deep, she had 
no power to resent. It is impossible, that you 
can be too cautious of yourself in any matter con- 
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nected, however remotely, with such a subject ; 
not that you should become over-poUte, — pray, 
avoid that, — ^but that you should feel a deference 
and a delicacy towards every woman you may be 
acquainted with, which she is both entitled to at 
your hands, and which is a sound test of your 
own refinement. I would not value his good 
breeding at a single straw, who would needlessly 
inflict pain on one, whose station he was at the 
least bound to uphold, if indifferent to any nearer 
tie of protection. You must of course be guided 
in a great measure by the particular persons, 
with whom you may in after-life be thrown into 
contact. The principle of your conduct must be 
the same, as that which you would use in your 
intercourse with men, — in no respect could that 
alter. The tone however would be different. 
That would depend on a variety of circumstances, 
for which no rules perhaps could well be laid 
down, — ^nor very useful if they could. Your 
own mind must be your guardian in that res- 
pect ; but do remember, that the lightest breath 
— in raising even a mere prejudice — ^may inflict 
a deeper injury than a whole life of subsequent 
defence can remedy. 

I am almost afraid of wearying, by a multi- 
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pRcity of instances^ and yet a whole host arises 
continually into view as we advance^ and gives 
promise^ if not checked^ to overwhelm us by their 
number, if not importance. Yet wishing you 
to form your ideas of a Gentleman so much 
by the mind^ and so little by the exterior^ I 
still hope you will at once perceive the bearing 
of the several principles which have been laid 
down for you; and require little more than a 
clear sense of their power to follow them out 
yourself into other subjects of the same class^ as 
they may hereafter arise to you. For example/ it 
can scarcely be necessary to tell you, that every 
species of backbiting and slander is utterly in- 
compatible with the Feelings we wish to impress. 
In its own nature it must always have appeared 
detestable to you ; but with the opinions we now, I 
trust, mutually entertain, you will also perceive, 
that, however graced by wit and ingenuity, it is in 
fact essentially debasing ; — the thought only of the 
lowest and most common minds. You will still 
however understand, that I do not wish to place 
any restraint on any good*humored badinage 
which may strike you, or any anecdotes (^ the 
same character which you may remember, — even 
though they should raise a passing smile against 
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the objects of them. A polished mind can touch 
on all these things, and give great life and play- 
fulness to his conversation, without causing a 
solitary pang or jealous feeling; and for this 
simple reason, that he will never utter a single 
sentence in a person's absence which he will fear 
to avow before his face. A golden rule ! which, 
imprinted deeply on your heart while living, 
should be found, like Calais on the heart of Mary, 
when you should be no more. I would add, as 
a corollary to it, that when from any cause 
you find it inconsistent with your feelings to 
speak to a person, you should never on any 
occasion whatever suffer yourself to speak of him. 
You can have nothing in common with him ; and 
the sense of wrongs, injustice, — or whatever the 
cause may be which produced your estrangement, 
— may perhaps warp your impartiaUty. A high 
principle should therefore hinder his name from 
ever passing your Ups. 

There is another point, which bears some sort 
of analogy to this, — the spirit of which spreads 
out into a variety of instances, that your own re- 
flections will, without diflSculty, command ; — and 
which you will understand when I say to you, 
that you should never eat a man's bread, and 
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afterwards speak against him. If he is of suffi- 
cient worth that you should sit at his table, and 
partake his hospitality, he has a right to consider 
himself secure, not only from any ill remarks of 
your own, but that you will not hear any from 
others, without rising in his defence. The very 
fact of your being a guest, and having an entrance 
into the sanctuary of his jSreside, should be a 
guarantee to him, that you will take no advan- 
tage of your acquaintance, to speak against him 
with greater certainty. I hold every species of 
this bad Feeling in a perfect hatred ; nor would 
I ever hear it without expressing my opinion ; 
and this, even to the least points. If I visited a 
family at all, I would not place my regard on so 
low a motive, as the excellence of a table, or the 
perfection of my host in all the niceties of breed- 
ing. I should say to myself, that I was aware 
of all these things before I consented to become 
his guest ; and that I did so, because I perceived 
qualities in him which overbalanced an indifferent 
fare, or an occasional roughness or dejSciency in 
manner ; but that, at all events, he was entitled, 
by every principle of honour, both to my protec- 
tion and to silence. 

If, however, you will give a free scope to this 
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law, you will find it entwine itself into apparently 
&r more important branches of your character. 
It will prevent you from ever receiving a kind- 
ness without making a free and open avowal of 
it upon every occasion, which may unconstrainedly 
present itself; and put to flight the whole train 
of that most odious vice — Ingratitude. It will 
also hinder you from ever forgetting an obliga- 
tion, or the person who has obliged you. You 
will quietly, and without observation, look for 
occasions in which you may show your sense of 
it; not with the idea of returning, and thus 
getting quit of it — a benefit once received can 
never be annulled — ^but for the satii^aetion of 
your own feelings. The same motive which 
originally induced you to place yourself within 
the power of an obligation will continually present 
itself to your mind, whatever the subsequent 
eonduct of the person conferring it ; and will, at 
the most, force you to shroud your thoughts 
within your own breast, rather than give occasion 
to reproaches or ill-will against him. 

There are other points of much less moment 
than these, but which equally attach to the 
Feelings of a Grentleman, and tend to give that 
roundness and finish to his mind, which are not 
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only essential to the perfection of his character^ 
but which give a confidence to us^ that under 
whatever circumstances our interests may be 
joined to his, there will be in all points a strong 
degree of assimilation in our principles, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

In this idea, I would urge you on all occasions 
to be exceedingly cautious when addressing per- 
sons, who stand in a lower grade of life than 
yourself. Speak to them with consideration and 
kindness. Let them feel your superiority ; but 
do not show it. Avoid, above all things, giving 
yourself airs in their presence. The very hum- 
blest and poorest usually judge of these things 
with an astonishing accuracy. They can often 
tell the tone of a Gentleman with far more clear- 
ness, than persons in a much higher rank ; who, 
from giving themselves airs in their way, and 
striving to imitate what they suppose the manner 
of the great world, are, in nine cases out of ten, 
blind to the vulgar pretensions of these pseudo- 
gentry, whom they regard as on the same level 
as themselves. They ruffle it amongst their fel- 
lows with the same assurance and affectations; 
and lord it over their supposed inferiors or de- 
pendants with the same haughty overbearing. 

G 
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They are therefore unequal to a correct jadg- 
ment. But the persons thus acted upon have 
no such obscuring properties in them ; and once 
having experienced the diflference, they will de- 
tect the true from the false jewels without 
the chance of error. Be firm, severe, or gen- 
tle, as the occasion may demand; but do not 
put it in their power to despise you, and to 
say of you with truth, that it is nothing but 
your outward station, that raises you above them- 
selves. 

Again, should you unfortunately find your- 
self embroiled in any dispute or quarrel — ^which 
may occur to the most peaceable — and perceive, 
on reflection, that you have been betrayed by 
the heat of the moment into any intemperance, 
or that there is any one point, in which you 
are not completely satisfied with yourself, — do 
not fancy it derogatory to your manhood to ac- 
knowledge your error, and to make a just 
reparation. You may, at first, have an idea, 
that it is inconsistent with true courage to 
make this concession, and that you should bear 
the brunt of the ofibnce with a total disregard 
of personal consequences. But as you mix more 
with the world, you will find, that in very many 
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cases a much higher degree of courage is neces- 
sary to the avowal of a faulty than to sustaining 
it. The rudest boor may stand to his quarrel^ 
and doggedly face a danger. There is no sort 
of merit in this. The race of physical cowards^ 
I imagine, comparatively, to be very rare in the 
world. But it is a far different matter, when 
the mere shadow of an apology may subject you 
to a thousand sarcastic thoughts and inuendos, 
which could not reach your ears without raising 
in you the most violent resentment. We should 
wish you to investigate everything connected 
with the disagreement with the most scrupulous 
jealousy: and to search into every possible de- 
gree of provocation, either given or received. 
We should wish you to be j5rm as a rock in 
repelling an aggression or an insult ; — ^but still 
we would strongly impress upon you, that it is, 
in every case, far more consistent with high cou- 
rage and Gentlemanly feelings to own a wrong, 
than to defend it ; and to allay, than to confirm 
an injury. Do not be daunted then, by what 
the world may say; nor by what they may think. 
Make no parade — not even by a word or look — 
of courage. It should be presupposed. Keep the 
lion couckant within you; and let it be woe to 

g2 
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the stupid body^ who so far ill uses a GentlematCs 
character as to mistake calmness for cowardice^ 
and forbearance for want of spirit. 

A word more^ and we have done. There is yet 
one crowning point — the last stone of the coping 
which perfects the strength and the stability of 
the building. The rest is grace and ornament^ 
which^ though necessary to beauty^ adds nothing 
to the internal power. The object I allude to is 
a generosity of feeling, which would avoid with 
scorn every species of low and paltry actions, 
however great the advantage to be derived from 
them; and however improbable — even to a moral 
certainty — that they will be discovered. Your 
own good sense will, I trust, enable you to detect 
these things either in your own nature, or the 
habits of others, however cunningly they may 
be disguised; and that neither for the sake of 
patronage, nor gain, nor rank, nor advancement, 
nor the pursuit of any of those ends by which 
you may gratify yourself, or depress a person 
whom you may have cause to dislike, — that for 
none of these things you will condescend to use 
any but the most open, upright, and straightfor- 
ward course ; and be content to fail in your 
dearest hopes and purposes of life, rather than 
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compass them by means which you would fear to 
have known now, and which you would shrink 
from having carried down as an heirloom after 
you to your family. 



CHAPTER III. 



HIS MANNERS. 



We have thus gone through two of our subjects^ 
courteous and youthful reader^ and it is perhaps 
hfgh time that we should say something of the 
mode in which these principles are to act on a 
man's habits^ and to form his Manners. You 
probably long to know by what means so ap- 
parently stem a system can be adapted to the 
light and shadowy trifles of our daily life. They 
may seem calculated to give a rigid and formal 
turn to our demeanour^ and make men appear too 
self-sufficient in their intercourse with the world. 
There can be no question^ but that this is often 
the case. A person will frequently feel so con- 
scious of these high qualities in himself^ as either 
to despise all the lighter graces of manner^ or to 
be insensible of their absence. This is a great 
and a grievous mistake. If you aspire to the 
character of a Gentleman^ there is no one par- 
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ticular in which you can afford to be deficient. 
You must endeavour to combine all the essentials 
in your own person, or you will scarcely find 
yourself superior to many amongst the lower 
orders of life^ who will be possessed of all the 
firmness of religious, and all the niceties of moral 
principle, to an equal extent with yourself. We 
would by no means raise Manner into an undue 
elevation ; since, as we have impressed upon you 
throughout, it should be subsidiary to the Mind ; 
but you must not suppose it of such slight con- 
sequence, that it may be omitted with impunity. 
The utmost that can be said is this, — that where 
the mind is cultivated, its absence is not absolutely 
destructive of the character, though much of its 
charm becomes necessarily lost. 

But in answer to the supposed question, on the 
exhibition of these principles, I would say, that 
the whole secret lies in Ease and Cheerfulness. 
If the manner be unconstrained, and flow out 
naturally from the state of your feelings at the 
time and the subjects you are engaged upon, in 
by far the majority of cases it will be a pleasing 
manner; and will possess those characteristics, 
which we understand by a person^s being well- 
bi'ed^ 
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This, however, will be the grand difficulty, — 
to keep within just those bounds, which will give 
all the Ease that is required, without its degene- 
rating into vulgarity. You will see many persons 
in life who have a perfect ease of manner, but 
who would be amongst the most rude and ob- 
trusive of your acquaintance. They are men, 
who would meet you with the air of one con- 
ferring a favor on you by their presence, — ^with a 
degree of conscious superiority,— as if either sure 
of being weU received, or as wholly indifferent to 
your feelings on the subject. They are also of 
that class of human beings, who pride themselves 
on not minding what they say ; persons who will 
blurt out things which they know to be disagree- 
able to you, — ^things which you cannot well take 
hold of, but which are only just within the verge 
of insolence. 

You may take these as the first specimens of 
the order ; and towards whom one is inclined to 
feel the greater revulsion, because their system, 
gross as it is, has been one of premeditation; 
There are, however, others whom you should re- 
gard with rather a different eye; men who are 
abundantly at their ease in company from sheer 
stolidity. They have not the discrimination to 
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jadge between the freedom of an educated man^ 
and the impudence of a forward upstart^ and 
show their familiarity exactly in the wrong place. 
Or they may take even a lower position^ and con- 
duct themselves in the most unconstrained and 
confident manner possible from such an ignorance 
of the niceties of society^ as to be unaware of 
their offence. You will sometimes hear a person 
of this character^ dealing out his platitudes by 
the hour,-r-giving perhaps a history of all his say- 
ings and doings for the past year, — ^returning to 
the charge as often as checked ; and all the time 
apparently without an idea that things so inter^ 
esting and natural to himself are a perfect nuisance 
to every one else. 

Now all these things must be avoided down to 
their very lightest shadow. You must cut them 
up root and branch ; and keep a good guard over 
yourself that you leave not a single fibre remain- 
ing. You will be able to do very much by previ- 
ous reflection; though it is only by continued 
good society that you will be able to bring them 
out in actual Manner to any degree of excellence. 

While you remain young, and have only a very 
partial and confined contact with the world, your 
demeanour should slightly incline to diffidence. 
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Mind^ I do not mean that you should be at all 
shy or bashful ; but that you should have that 
ingenuous kind of diffidence^ which would make 
you docile and open to new impressions^ and ob- 
servant of the general manners of those with 
whom you become intimate^ and whom you know 
to be well-bred. A very short time would cause 
this to wear oflT, — and give you, by continued in- 
tercourse, the ease and freedom, which it is most 
desirable that you should obtain. If a man re- 
mains diffident, it is either because he lives in too 
little society, or has entered into it too late in 
life. 

The best course, therefore, that you can trace 
out, is to let your manner be as natural as possible. 
Your masters will give you a graceful carriage ; 
your head, it is to be hoped, will be tolerably well 
stored with ideas ; and if you give a free play to 
them, without affectation, you need be under no 
alarm as to the result. I prefer this to all the 
rules which have been laid down in books for our 
country cousins, — ^how they are to enter a room, 
and how they are to sit down in it, when they 
have entered ; how they are to address this person 
and that person ; and how they are to look; what 
subjects to speak on, and what to avoid. All 
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these things and others of a like urgency^ like the 
true accent of a foreign language^ can only be 
learned by a continued intercourse with those 
that use them. It is utterly impossible that they 
can be taught by mere writing. You might as 
well try to learn and practise the modes of high 
life by the study of a fashionable Novel. The 
chances are^ that by your wish to follow out the 
precepts as closely as possible^ you would give such 
an imnatural stiffness to your manner, as com- 
pletely to defeat your object. You will easily be 
able to detect what mode of address is coarse and 
rude from its over-freedom^ or awkward from the 
want of self-possession. You will have no diffi- 
culty in discemingwhat attitudes are inelegant and 
clownish ; and discover^ that it is no personal ad-* 
vantage to fall into postures and habits which^ in 
general opinion^ offend against good taste. A 
little quiet observation of those with whom you 
are in the habit of associating^ will, without effort^ 
and even insensibly to yourself, give an easy pre- 
sence to you, if you should live in good society ; 
and if you should unhappily place yourself in a 
lower grade, you would only be a distant imitator 
of manners which you could yet never attain ; and 
which would have the single re&ult of making you 
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seem affected. You would jSnd it far more ad- 
visable to trust to Nature and your own good 
sense to guide you ; and become not only a much 
pleasanter^ but a much better bred man. 

The great point for you^ at firsts is to look on 
the manners of all around you with the extreme 
of care and caution. If you see anything that 
gives you any degree of revulsion towards a per- 
son — never mind in what it may consist — you 
will of course strive by every means to avoid it ; 
and if you observe any gracefulness^ or any 
quality which draws you towards him, do not en- 
deavour to imitate, but try to glide into it, in 
such a manner, that it may become a part of your 
own ordinary habits. Should this be difficult to 
you, which may very easily happen, (so very much 
depending on the character, person, and spirits 
of the individual) — should you feel conscious that 
it would be difficult, 1 would not have you attempt 
to force it on yourself, for you will assuredly fail; 
and the compulsion will be quite as evident to 
others as it is known to yourself. Let your 
manner on that point fall into its natural and 
easy tone ; and it is highly probable that it will 
sit quite as gracefully in you, as the object you 
coveted did in him. 
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But, if you recollect, I joined cheerfulness to an 
ease of manner ; and I am far from being per- 
suaded that it is not the chief promoter of it. If 
you run over your acquaintance, I do not think 
you will jSnd a single person, who is at all ill- 
tempered and morose, of whom you could say, 
that he seemed at ease in society. Shrouded as 
he might be in his own thoughts, and careless, 
as you would suppose, of observation, there is 
always a something that puts a constraint on him, 
and makes him feel that he is constrained. In- 
deed, whatever the real state of your mind may 
be, there should always, at the least, be an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness in any mixed society. 
If you have griefs and sorrows, — if any heavy 
anxiety presses upon you, a participation in it 
should be reserved for your bosom friends; to 
those, who from the closeness of the ties which 
bind you to them, have a right to your conjSdence. 
I do not think you have any title at all to obtrude 
your own sufferings on the world, and to throw a 
damp upon persons, with whom you may casually 
become acquainted, because at the time you may 
be in low spirits and afflicted. There is always 
a degree of injustice in such a case. It is very 
true, that you may yourself writhe so bitterly 
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under the anguish of your own mind^ that it may 
be difficult to curb it ; but what have your ac- 
quaintance in common with this bitterness ? They 
have probably no power, — nay, you do not even 
ask them to relieve it. The utmost that you can 
gain is a passing and unmeaning sympathy, which, 
in the majority of instances, might be much more 
aptly characterised by the term of pity. You 
would scarcely, I should hope, desire to be pitied 
for your misfortunes, however undeservedly you 
may have become subject to them ! But whatever 
your strength or weakness of mind in this par- 
ticular, I contend, on the higher ground, that you 
have no right to force yourself in a painful point 
of view upon general society, to whom your own 
sensations must, to a great extent, be a matter of 
unconcern, if not of total indiflference. 

But still there are many houses you will enter, 
in which this principle is so little recognised, that 
the master or the mistress, as it may happen, 
will open a host of grievances to which they may 
be subject, — of greater or less moment, according 
as your good or evil star may be in the ascendant, 
— but in which, except from good breeding, you 
can have no sort of interest whatever. You may 
often be compelled to hear things, which are, to 
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the last degi'ee^ foreign to your wishes^ and the 
natural habits of your thoughts and feelings ; and 
wonder that people can be so blind to their own 
foibles^ and so lost to their own dignity. It is 
quite astonishing the amount of confidential tittle- 
tattle to which you may thus become a party; 
and to what serious hazards you may expose your- 
self by becoming a careless and easy listener. Do 
take our word for it — (since we have seen it in a 
thousand instances^ and been singularly on our 
guard in consequence) — ^that the day will pro- 
bably come when the confidant malgre lui will be 
made the partisan malgre lui^ and perhaps be 
called upon to support by his name and influence 
a long list of domestic follies, or it may be griev- 
ances, in which he has had as much real concern 
as the Khan of Tartary. 

Now whenever you feel at all inclined to give 
way to this species of generosity to your friends, 
merely try, as a preliminary, to remember a single 
instance in which you were the patient under 
such an infliction. Recall your own secret 
opinion of the person at the time ; the reluctance 
with which you listened ; and your reflections on 
your way homewards — and I think that memory 
will cure — if not scare you from the perpetration 
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of a like folly. If the cause of your sorrow be 
light, or be at all dependent on your own weak- 
ness and want of judgment, you will only be 
laughed at for exposing it ; and in that case you 
had far better take counsel of yourself; — but if it 
be of a deep and aggravated nature, you would 
show a far sounder wisdom to seek sympathy from 
those who can enter into your feelings from a 
long-tried friendship ; and with whom your sor- 
rows were, at the least, sacred, even if they could 
not alleviate or remove them. But it is a mon- 
strous folly to urge them upon unwilling ears, 
and gain in word what, from indifference, is 
denied to you in heart. 

When therefore you enter into society, what- 
ever may be the state of your mind, put such a 
restraint on the expression of it, that you shall 
appear pleased and cheerful. ' Consider, that 
people meet together for instruction and enjoy- 
ment, and to rub out the cares and cobwebs of 
the day. You wish to join them to promote these 
good objects; and if you are so dispirited and 
care-worn, that you cannot promote them, a just 
and correct tone of feeUng would induce you to 
remain at home. If you analyse the spirit of the 
generality of these complaints and grievances, you 
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will probably find it amount to this. One man 
tells what another man has no wish whatever to 
hear ; both are discontented ; but the probability 
is^ that he is the most so^ who is merely passive, 
and has no griefs of his own to relate, even if he 
has some to feel. All this naturally begets a false 
tone in society. You become so engrossed with 
your own particular repinings that you are apt to 
lose the fineness of your perception when detail- 
ing them to others^ and to mistake the quiet 
attention and complaisance with which they are 
listened to, for a real interest in them. This con- 
firms you in your error ; and by long indulgence, 
probably stamps on you the character of a man 
whose presence is perhaps a greater misery than 
the very worst in the listener's own wallet. 

Go, then, cheerful into society — or go not at 
all. Wait until the dark hour has passed, and you 
can meet the world on an equality of indifi^erence 
— neither betraying your sorrows to those who 
care little or nothing about them — nor compro- 
mising your own dignity by making them a com- 
mon subject of remark. 

Now under these two rules, you will detect a 
man, at a glance, who has been at all accustomed 
to good company. Meet him how or where you 

H 
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will^ the ease of his carriage and ipode of speaking 
will enable you at once to judge of his pretensions 
to the outward characteristics of a Gentleman. 
They are both things which cannot otherwise be 
acquired. A man may be well dressed ; and may 
carry himself about with the air of one conscious 
of his own worth ; but a practised eye will lay 
open the extent of the assumption as readily and 
accurately^ as if it had been acknowledged in so 
many words. No mere mechanical practice will 
ever confer a true grace on the manner and de- 
portment. 

This we hold to be the rule ; though even in 
this^ there is some scope for discrimination. You 
will find many young men— men for instance 
from the University, — who are as rude and low- 
mannered, in their way, as any persons you could 
meet with ; but who have not only the essentials 
of Gentlemen in them, but who hereafter, per- 
haps, will be eminently distinguished for those 
qualities. This is a species of vulgarity per se ; 
and is verv diflFerent from that which we have 
been conversing on. They will have all sorts of 
self-conceit and affectation; use hideous pecu- 
liarities of language, and aim at notoriety. You 
inust not judge of them by these things alone. 
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They are probably, in their real ignorance of the 
world, the feeble imitators of some greater name ; 
and haughty alike in wealth and youth, are un- 
conscious, for the time, of their degradation. The 
good old country-seat and the somewhat too sohd 
gaiety of country neighbours, become heavy and 
distasteful. They want life and spirit; and 
plunge thoughtlessly into that career at first, 
which has been so much commended by those of 
their own age and station. 

But this, if there is any mind at all, will last a 
very short time indeed. If they do not grow 
heai^tily sick of it themselves, they will be thrown 
into association with men of their own rank, who 
have either passed through the same ordeal be- 
fore them ; or whose natural good taste has pre- 
vented any desire for it. They will see the in- 
feriority of their position, and gradually become 
weaned from it. They will aspire to higher things, 
and fall into that position in life to which their 
birth and family entitle them. 

We trust, that after some little experience, you- 
will not be at all liable to mistake these gay and 
thoughtless striplings, — wicked at once and fool- 
ish as is their career, however brief, — for that 
second and third-rate class of gentry, to whom 

h2 
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these objects are the acme of enjoyment^ and the 
extent of their range into fashionable life. We 
trust to your discrimination in either case to de- 
tect. Is it too much to hope for your judgment 
to avoid ? 

Stilly although men may thus settle down^ and 
bring the better elements of their nature, and the 
solid principles of their education, into play, and 
assume their proper part and position in society, 
although they may do this, it should be no in- 
ducement to you to verify the change in your own 
person. The very wildest colts may make most 
admirable managed horses ; but it is no reason, 
that to become a good horse, you must previously 
have been a troublesome and restive colt. On 
high principles, these things are much better left 
alone. There are very many men to whom they 
are wholly unknown ; and whose life in the great 
world is but an enlargement of their youthful 
principles. They have no taste for the kind of 
enjoyment to be gained from this aristocracy of 
low life j and they have a perfect contempt for 
its notoriety. If they have had occasional out- 
breaks, at the least they are the outbreaks of a 
gentleman j and if they sometimes bring regret 
with them, they have one clear advantage, that 
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they are accompanied with no sense of degrada- 
tion. 

Your true wisdom therefore should be to avoid 
offences of this nature at the outset^ instead of 
imposing on yourself the fearful labor of subse- 
quently correcting them. And besides^ there is 
always this danger^ that they may possibly gain 
such a hold upon you, and draw you on so slowly, 
yet so fatally, into a real taste for them, that you 
may never be able, nor even wish to disentangle 
yourself. We have seen far too many instances 
of men, with every advantage which you might 
wish for your dearest friend, who have become 
miserably enmeshed in a debasing and vulgar 
profligacy, not to warn you earnestly from the 
first steps which may lead you into the toils. 
Wherever you may see persons in any way assi- 
milated to the characters we have been describing, 
whatever their rank and station, — never think for 
one instant of identifying yourself with them. 
Let them be to you as curious spectacles of 
human life, from which experience and informa- 
tion may be derived. Do not let the thought 
cross your mind that either they or their pursuits 
can be more to you ; since you may be well as- 
sured, that every kind of dissipation, however 
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glossed over^ must be highly prejudicial to the 
finer powers of the mind^ and utterly destructive 
of all grace of Manner. 

But there are other things of less ostensible 
moment than these, which may yet throw an ex- 
ceedingly bad manner around you; and show at 
the same time an execrable taste. Let us com- 
mence with a very important one among them — I 
mean dress. A man should be well-dressed ; and 
more, he should be fashionably dressed. The 
first there is no mistaking. The second may 
admit of some differences in opinion, both in the 
nature of the thing itself, and the extent to which 
it is to be carried. One point, however, you may 
take as an axiom ; that an over-dressed man is, 
in taste, a vulgar man. Fashion may, under cer- 
tain restrictions, reconcile you to any thing. The 
eye soon accommodates itself to what is generally 
worn ; and makes you forget both the greatness 
of the change, and its unbecoming character. 

There is, however, a great difference between 
following a fashion, and carrying it to an extreme. 
Directly you begin to be over careful and elabo- 
rate in your dress, and give yourself a finical and 
effeminate appearance, from that hour do you 
commence vulgarity. Take care that your things 
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are well made^ and that they suit your age and 
figure. Put them on in the best and most be- 
coming manner that you can. Have nothing 
slovenly in your appearance. But when you 
have left your dressing-room, give yourself no 
further trouble about them. Do not fidget your- 
self to feel whether your cravat is in its exact 
place; or whether your hair preserves its destined 
wave j or whether your waistcoat has a wrinkle 
too much ; or any of those little trickeries which 
are sometimes seen amongst us, and are only in- 
tended by Nature for gay apprentices, and occa- 
sional gentlemen. You must leave them wholly 
untouched. They are in the worst possible 
manner. If you are well-dressed in the first in- 
stance, any of these trifling disarrangements can 
be of no detriment to your appearance, — nay, 
may perhaps improve it, — ^but at all events, the 
petty vanity which induces a fretful attention to 
these minute decorations is entirely beneath you. 
And while on this subject, let me beg of you to 
avoid leaning into every mirror that you may 
cross ; and if you should seat yourself in such a 
position that your image is reflected in one, do 
steal as few conscious glances towards it as you 
can. It is a bad compliment to those you are 
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conversing with ; and remember this^ — that when 
your back is turned^ it is never passed over« 

But there is another and an opposite mode of 
dress to the one I have just named to you ; which, 
especially amongst young men, is often dignified 
with the name of fashion. There is no need to 
particularise it, — since it is constantly undergoing 
a change ; and what would be a very accurate de- 
lineation in the present year might have yielded 
to some newer and different form in the next. 
But I believe that no year passes without its ex- 
isting ; and it will be therefore sufficient to give 
you the idea I have in my mind, without descend- 
ing to description. I mean a rakish, roue sort of 
dress, — imitative at one time of stage coachmen ; 
at another of prize-fighters ; at another of some 
equally reputable class ; but all taken from low 
life, and adapted with singular infelicity to per- 
sons who, if their rank of gentility means any 
thing, are supposed to be men of refinement. If 
their ambition is to command envy from the 
imitated, and to show how well they can beat 
them at their own weapons, no doubt they may 
very easily succeed; but if they gain any respect 
from persons of their ottm class, it is only because 
the world is more thoughtless or more lenient 
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than they deserve. Whatever forms it may take 
as you grow older, I earnestly hope, that, at the 
least, it will be thought no object for your emu- 
lation. 

In the same manner, I think it would be to 
your advantage to keep clear from all eccentricity 
of manner. I have often heard it made a com- 
plaint, that the manner of one gentleman is now 
so like that of another, that it is rare to meet in 
society with any individuality of character. I 
think, when you see rather more of the world 
than I am supposing you to have seen at present, 
you will agree with me that the complaint is 
rather ill-founded, even on its own grounds. It 
may, perhaps, require a little more observation 
now, than formerly, to bring it out, but I believe 
there is just as much real eccentricity existing, as 
when people were either less polished or more 
cautious. But it is wrong on a much stronger 
reason. Men, it is true, have been brought more 
nearly to a general level in ordinary manner ; but 
there is still an equal scope for any mind of 
ability to spring upwards from that level, and 
display its individuality ; and I think it must be 
confessed, that it is far better, in the wildest 
flights of genius, that there should be a sub- 
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stratum of cultivation to influence and restrain, 
them. One thing, however, is very clear, even in 
the strength of this complaint^ that open^ undis- 
guised eccentricity must be averse from the feel- 
ings of society ; and that the manner would now 
scarcely be tolerated^ which some years since was 
most courted and applauded. If therefore you 
see a person notoriously eccentric — ^pity him. 
Think of him as one^ whose unhappy aberration 
of mind and judgment calls for your commise- 
ration. Look on him as one^ who falsifies his 
better nature for some purpose of his own, — ad- 
miration, a character for originaUty, or whatever 
it may be; but in regard to any imitation or 
concession to his peculiarities in your own person, 
look on yourself as the Spartan, and on him as 
the Helot. 

There are two or three minor subjects that 
occur to me, which may be dismissed at once in 
a few words. 

On no account swear, or use cant terms. 

Never be inquisitive. 

Never interrupt a speaker. 

Always take off your hat to a woman. 

Scrupulously acknowledge the salute of a poor 
man. 
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Eat slowly and quietly, and without any show 
of eagerness. 

This last is a serious solecism in good-breeding. 
Indeed, it is impossible for you to be too careful 
in your own person of the niceties of the table, 
and too vigilant of offending against its recognised 
proprieties. I will not attempt to give any de- 
scription of them; as it would lead me into a 
long detail of things which might seem trifling ; 
and occasionally, perhaps, ridiculous; but you 
may receive it as an undoubted truth, that they 
bear great weight with them in the world ; and 
that a disgust against a man is seldom more 
readily taken, than in a dereliction of these little 
points, either through ignorance or wilful rude- 
ness. Yet, lest you should be inexperienced, it 
may be necessary to put you on your guard in 
one respect — that you should not make your 
superiority too apparent, nor f(yrce it into notice. 
It is well to possess all the refinements we speak 
of, down to their minutest point, and to wear 
them with the ease, which is the result of a con- 
stant habit ; — ^but it would be a grievous misuse 
of them to put them into an open contrast with the 
society you meet ; and to show yourself off to a 
supposed advantage at their expense. This would 
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have just the effect of exhibiting yourself as the 
worst bred man, in all probability, in the room. 
They must be natural, and entirely without osten- 
tation, or you had much better be without them 
at all, for any assistance that they would be to 
your manner. And, indeed, I should be disposed 
to go even farther than that, and advise you 
rather to fall in with the usages and tone of your 
host and his friends — where you can do it with- 
out any compromise of yourself, — than put your- 
self in the invidious position of seeming to hold 
them in contempt. It will sit more gracefully 
on you, and show a good-heartedness, which will 
never be lost on persons who are capable of form- 
ing any correct judgment, — and there are many 
who can do this in regard to others, who are yet 
themselves lamentably deficient in good taste and 
manner ; I need scarcely add, that if they should 
be incapable, their opinion will of course be no- 
thing ; but you will at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you had acted rightly. 

But this adaptive quality may be carried into 
other things than this. It is always the mark of 
a highly cultivated mind to conform to the cus- 
toms of the persons, under restriction, with whom 
you may be thrown ; and to comply with the old 
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proverb of doing at Rome as Rome does. If 
therefore you are in the country, adopt, as much 
as possible, the habits of that particular part of 
it. Enter freely into the sports of the country 
gentlemen around you, and be as much one of 
themselves as you can. And do more than this ; 
try to take an interest in all that concerns them, 
from their crops to their politics. It must be a 
barren district indeed that can give you no in- 
formation ; from which nothing is to be gleaned. 
It is far from improbable, that knowledge, thus 
picked up in the form of amusement, may on 
some occasion of your life be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to you ; and very frequently indeed be 
useful in the questions and passing converse of 
society. Even in this respect it is worth while ; 
but in the higher quality, I would have you 
esteem it essential. 

It is the same if you should go on the Con- 
tinent. It would be the merest folly to carry 
with you the littlenesses and confined manners of 
your own coterie at home. If you cannot fall 
into the peculiar modes of the country you reside 
in, at the least divest yourself of things, which 
must either exclude you, to a great extent, from 
intercourse with foreigners ; or make you appear 
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to them weak-headed and ridiculous. Let your 
manner possess a courteousness about it^ which 
shall be alike devoid of hauteur^ and a seeming 
contempt of those you meet, as if unworthy of 
your society. It is this, that has so often made 
the name of Englishmen abroad synonymous with 
a long roll of qualities, not one of which does 
credit either to his heart or judgment. One 
while it is English pride ; another, English inso- 
lence j another, English moroseness — ^reserve, ar- 
rogance j and I know not how many more of the 
same character, with which our name was once 
rendered famous all over the Continent. I am 
inclined to think, that amongst the middling 
classes, the greater part arises from that peculiar 
style of a contracted education which is best 
designated by mauvaise honte, — leading persons 
to have a high idea of their own consequence, and 
yet at the same time throwing an extreme restraint 
and want of self-possession into their manners. 
Whenever shown in the higher ranks, it is of 
course part of a premeditated and deliberate 
system, which is infinitely worse. The only 
ground of toleration is, that the persons who are 
guilty of this manner know no better. 
What can be a more pleasing contrast than the 
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free and unaffected manners of the greater part of 
the first families throughout Germany, Austria, 
and indeed the whole central portion of the Con- 
tinent ? You cannot take up the volume of a 
mere common tourist without being struck with 
this singularity ; nor can you be thrown into the 
most casual society of any of the true noblesse, 
without feeling its truth from your own obser- 
vation. And why is this ? Partly, no doubt, 
from the anti-domestic style of Continental living, 
which throws men into continual contact with 
each other; but chiefly, because they feel too 
assured in themselves of their own personal 
dignity to fear, that a frank and generous manner 
will at all deteriorate from it, or bring them into 
contempt. Hence you will meet with men of the 
best blood, and the oldest genealogies in Europe 
— whose real pride, perhaps, is equal, if not 
greater, than that of our chief English families — 
who have no more scruple in conversing and 
showing attention to any one, who has the style 
of a gentleman about him, in the chances of 
ordinary society, than you would formerly have 
had with a solitary traveller in the York Mail, or 
a pedestrian tourist in a Welsh road-side Inn. 
You will seldom, indeed, find a man presume on 
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this ground, unless you descend to an over 
familiarity with him ; and if he should, nothing 
is more easy for you than to draw back, and keep 
him at the distance, which your own good-breed- 
ing alone diminished in the first instance. 

And in this lies the secret of a generous and 
just pride. There are very few men without it. 
It runs with little minds into conceit and vanity ; 
but even making all allowance for this, there are 
few men without some degree of pride. Nor 
would it be at all desirable. But take my word 
for it, that in the really proud man it is not dis- 
coverable, except when you force it into notice by 
wilfully oflfending him. It is not, like vanity, a 
quality whose presence must be shown in outward 
action; but one which, depending on a man^s 
honest consciousness of being above all low and 
sordid feelings, lives within his own breast, and 
is never perhaps so strong as when totally re^ 
strained, and kept back from the view of others. 
You will perceive, by this praise of it, that I re- 
ceive it as a far diflferent property from that which 
is meant by haughtiness. This is at once guilt 
and folly, and has nothing whatever to recom- 
mend it. It neither preserves a man from mean 
actions, which a true pride does ; nor does it at 
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all elevate his character, either in itself, or in the 
estimation of the world at large. Keep it there- 
fore with yourself as a settled maxim, that what- 
ever degree of this pride you may feel justified in 
cherishing — and that must depend on considera- 
tions known only to your own mind and con- 
science — that the least exhibition of it is the sure 
mark of an innate vulgarity. 

There is one species of pride which is pecu- 
liarly offensive to every one, whatever his rank, 
on whom it is practised ; it is having the great 
man played upon him. It is so essentially false 
in itself, and so degrading to both parties, that, 
after what has been written, I have no intention 
in the world of giving any reasons why you 
should not exhibit it ; my chief object in alluding 
to it is to put you on your guard, and to enable 
you quietly and at all times, as a mere matter of 
course, to repel it. There is a great variety of 
ways in which you may be made the object of 
this annoyance. The most common, perhaps, is 
on the strength of superior wealth and property. 
This is the lowest species. Sometimes on the 
ground of official rank and consequence ; some- 
times on personal or other influence in the 
County ; sometimes from having the ear of per- 
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sons high in authority ; and sometimes from mere 
impudence and assumption. There is too another 
mode, which should not be passed over, — the af- 
fectation of an extreme courtliness of manner to- 
wards you, which virtually patronises, but at the 
same time seems to pay you the greatest defer- 
ence and condescension. 

Now open resistance on all these and similar 
things is perfectly hopeless. It would aggravate 
the evil ; and probably lead to painful discussions. 
If you have leisure and spirit enough at the mo- 
ment, you can, it is true, answer a man in some- 
what the same vein about your own aflfairs, which 
you have a right to suppose is what he most ad- 
mires, and would most like to receive ; — but the 
soundest course appears to me to be this : quietly 
hear him out. This may seem to you a rather te- 
dious procedure, but long experience has shown 
me, that it is by far the shortest and most sa- 
tisfactory method of escaping the thraldom. Just 
let your persecutor see, by your silence, that 
you are resigned until you can decently get 
quit of him; and if he has a single grain of 
common sense, he will either let you escape, or 
change the topic. 

But in giving you so much to avoid, will you 
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not fancy a deficiency in rules to follow ? I am 
almost afraid you will think I have fallen into the 
error of advising you against things which you 
would never have thought of. But it is in that 
very idea that I perceive the danger; for it is 
possible that^ without at all intending^ or even 
being aware of it, you may become liable to some 
of these ill habits, and seem in the eyes of others 
in the same light, that those guilty of them would 
now appear to you. The great object is to fore- 
arm you, — not against mere shadows, — ^but for 
fear, lest through ignorance or inexperience, they 
should become serious realities to you. But 
whatever your thought, we must yet increase the 
number ; though so lightly, and with such con- 
ciseness, that if not fatigued with the past, we 
can almost promise, that the addition will not 
weaiy you. 

Now it is highly probable — unless you should 
arise a very phoenix in society, which is far more 
than we dare promise at random — that you will 
occasionally feel yourself slighted. The cause may 
be great or trivial ; of a nature calculated to vex 
and disquiet, or merely to cause a passing sense 
of annoyance to you. Whatever the cause, let 
your notice of it — regulated of course by the 

i2 
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exact nature of the occurrence — ^be prompt and 
decisive. You owe it to your own dignity to 
show that you are conscious of it, — ^but that over, 
have done with the thing for ever. Never on any 
account whatever put yourself in a position of 
having it repeated on you. Feel well convinced 
of your ground for your own sake, and be as quiet 
and firm in your manner as possible. It is ut- 
terly out of the question, that one who has inten- 
tionally slighted you, can have any real friendship 
for you, — any that is worth the preserving. 

The mention of this principle recalls another to 
my mind, which you will, I think, find equally 
useful to you. In the same manner that you will 
occasionally meet with persons who will slight, 
you will also perhaps be thrown amongst those 
who will be rude to you. Now the precept is 
this. Do not let any one's rudeness towards 
you make you for a single moment forgetful of 
what is due to yourself. If you have ever seen two 
common men in a street altercation, — if you have 
listened to their language, and watched their 
looks, in which hate, violence, and malignity 
strove for mastery — no doubt, as you turned 
away, you have thought of the scene with intense 
disgust j and felt that both parties were equally 
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degraded. Suppose^ as it often happens^ that 
amongst educated people^ a rudeness on one side 
is met by a correspondent rudeness on the other ; 
that they either get into an angry dispute and 
argument on the subject; or pass each other^ 
abroad and in society^ with a certain look and 
carriage, which, though indefinable in words, is 
expressive of the rancour which lives within ; — if 
this should be the case, in what would they diflFer 
from the controversialists on the highway, except 
that their feelings were exhibited under a rather 
more softened form ? The spirit of the several 
parties would be just the same ; and would be 
alike deserving your reproval and aversion. Put 
the one in a higher and the other in a lower class, 
and their manner would then change and fall in 
with the alteration of their circumstances. 

All this is bad. There appears to me to be 
but one way of conducting yourself towards a 
person who has been rude to you. If the ofience 
is of a serious nature, call openly for an explana- 
tion. If of a lighter character, still have it in 
some manner explained, that there may be no 
misunderstanding of each other's motives and 
feelings. Have nothing whatever to do with any 
middle course. It never answers ; and there is 
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besides a chance that you may be made inge- 
niously to compromise yourself. There can be 
no doubt that an apology, or something which 
shall be equivalent to your own feelings, is due to 
you; and until you are fairly and properly recon- 
ciled, to the entire ablution of the oflFence, — either 
by the intervention of friends, or from some 
cause which may be peculiar to that misunder- 
standing — ^you should be an utter stranger to 
him. 

Now in the course which I have laid down for 
you, there is this manifest advantage, — that by 
not retorting any rudeness at the time, you throw 
the whole onus of the offence on the shoulders of 
your opponent. He has no set-off against you. 
He cannot say, as every one has so often heard it 
said in a man^s self-extenuation, — that you used 
quite as strong language to him, as he did to 
you ; that there were faults on both sides, &c., 
&c. j all of which, although in reahty they are 
nothing to the purpose, — since the commencement 
of the offence is the true point in question — yet 
give a seeming justification to a person who has 
the wit to put forward his own case in the 
strongest light, and yours in the weakest. But 
by either giving no reply at all, or by simply 
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calling him to explain it^you cut this ground 
from beneath his feet^ and fix the case indis- 
putably on its own merits, without any possible 
compromise of your own dignity. The most fas- 
tidious in manner would freely acknowledge that 
yours would be right, and that you had carried 
yourself well. 

I beUeve we have now almost said enough in 
regard to Manner ; and that a shght Peroration — 
which should be particularly attended to — will 
make the subject as complete as I have any pre- 
sent desire to make it, or as you probably have 
any occasion for. The filling up of the outline 
which has been drawn out for you, as I have 
pressed on you throughout, must depend on 
yourself; but with a just regard to the given 
Principles, and a reference to them of any points 
which may arise to you, sufficient has been said 
to carry you through any rank of society to which 
your future fortunes may lead you. But to the 
Peroration. 

Let us suppose — as doubtless we are both 
willing to do — that the different qualities and 
subjects which have been discussed are all founded 
in truth ; and that in their working out they are 
free from fallacy. Let us assume even more for 
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the moment^ — that, taken singly, they are perfect. 
A connecting Unk is still required to rivet them 
firmly together, and to form them into a system 
which shall really be advantageous to you. It is 
observation. If you merely take up what has 
been written as so many dry and isolated rules, 
which will make you possess the qualities of a 
gentleman by just obeying them as they stand 
before you, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
you commit a grievous mistake. You will pos- 
sess them in part, — in the same manner that 
you may often see a man graceful in some par- 
ticular gesture, whose general bearing is the 
very reverse of what you would admire, — ^but 
they would stand out as the purpurei panni of 
the poet — beautiful in themselves, but incon- 
gruous with the whole dress. It requires the 
very nicest judgment so to blend them toge- 
ther into the character that they shall form a 
robe around it — at once a beauty and a protection. 
In whatever situation, therefore, you may find 
yourself — whether at home or abroad ; in society 
or amongst strangers — let nothing escape your ob- 
servation. Observe to the very minutest points. 
Let nothing be too insignificant for you; but 
strive to penetrate, without seeming to do so, the 
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most secret workings of men's minds^ and the 
most trivial of their ways and habits. Note even 
the tone of the voice, and the form of expression 
in the most ordinary and off-hand conversation. 
There is no effort in this, and the effect which it 
has upon you will be wholly imperceptible — as 
you will merely seem to listen and to answer ; — 
but the character of the mind is often far more 
accurately displayed in these things than in set 
speeches, and at times when people are on their 
guard, and in their proprieties. This after all is 
the grand arcanum of a knowledge of mankind. 
It is not in what they say, — nor is it in what 
they do in the open face of society, that a true 
knowledge of the world consists. A man may 
confine himself to these things for years upon 
years — as 1 found to my own cost — and learn no 
more of the world in reality than he might have 
gained from his own library, with no society but 
his books and his own household. You must 
learn a quiet habit of observation ; and make it 
so much a part of yourself, that, however you 
may be employed at the time, you are in the act 
of observing, even though unconscious of it. 

But in doing this you must put the very 
strongest check upon yourself, that it be not per- 
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ceived by others. If you do it so clumsily, that 
you lay yourself open to observation, you not only 
defeat your object, but are guilty of the greatest 
and most vile act of rudeness and ill-breeding. 
You must learn to take in things at a single 
glance, as well of mind, as of vision, — a rapidity 
and abstraction of thought, which will give all 
you desire to know, without at all interfering 
with your doings or the progress of your conver- 
sation. Nothing is more easy than the acquisi- 
tion of this faculty, if you really give your mind 
to it, unless I except the power of using it imper- 
ceptibly and without obtrusion. Once fairly got, 
it seems almost impossible to forget it. 

It is quite astonishing by what light and al- 
most impalpable shades men's real feelings 
towards you may be exhibited. You may very 
possibly be thrown into association with them 
from some local cause, and live on good terms 
for a length of time ; and yet there may be points 
in which they do not feel with you, or a want of 
sound confidence towards you, which, rightly 
known at the first, would have prevented your 
having any reliance on them, beyond the ordinary 
offices of acquaintance. This frequently happens 
in life ; and makes it a great point that you should 
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be able to discriminate accurately between the 
several parts of a man's mind and character^ and 
to penetrate its more subtle and secret movements. 
It is the want of this^ that causes so many com- 
plaints of bad faith^ and so many disappointments 
amongst persons in the world, who fancying them- 
selves bound by friendship, have in reality no 
stricter tie than an intimacy par convenance. The 
one imagines the other to be ready, on occa- 
sion, to go to the world's end for him ; — while 
he, on the contrary, having neither the intent nor 
the inclination to be thus elevated into a Fylades, 
draws back on the first real test that is required 
of him; and perhaps thinks himself unfairly 
treated that it should be exacted of him at all. 
Now this never could have happened, if he had 
made the mind of the man the subject of a close 
and continued observation. He would have seen 
the real ground on which he stood with him ; and 
would neither have so compromised himself as to 
attempt to force an interest which he did not 
possess : nor have thrown an air of irksome re- 
serve around their future intercourse. 

But independent of advantages of this kind, it 
is indispensable to that most useful of all branches 
of knowledge — that of human nature itself. As 
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I have said^ yoa cannot possibly gain it without 
constant obsenration into the mind and minutest 
habits of those who are subject to your powers of 
scrutiny ; and believe me, that without this, your 
manner will not only be sadly deficient in itself; 
but you will be continually liable to awkward- 
nesses which will give you exceeding annoyance. 
You will be always saying something to one per- 
son, which is the last thing you ought to have 
said ; forming conclusions of another which may 
lead you into disagreeable positions : or in short 
doing that from ignorance, which by a just obser- 
vation you might, and indeed would have been 
very glad to, have avoided. 

Again I say to you, let nothing whatever escape 
your observation. It will bring forward many 
little meannesses in persons, which you otherwise 
would never have become acquainted with ; and 
many paltry little arts, which those guilty of them 
would have given their right hands rather than 
they should be discovered. But it brings out the 
true character ; and there are far too many slips 
and pit-falls in life for you to pass by the very 
least of them unexplored. Your own safety re- 
quires it. Do not have the slightest scruple in 
this. If men stand on a false character, they de- 
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serve to have it known ; and as a still greater 
inducement to you, it will cause many fine and 
generouLS qualities to come into the light from 
some, which an innate and retiring modesty had 
long concealed ; and which, without your obser- 
vation, would never have become known. It is 
with no ill or cynical design, — ^nor is it for the 
sole purpose of discovering persons' weaknesses, 
that you silently scrutinise them; but it is to 
discover their real nature ; but one, which while 
it will save you from weak and foolish associations, 
will enable you to choose your friends with de- 
light and happiness to yourself, — and also with 
certainty. 

How many persons, from some fortunate chance, 
have become friends, who for a long time after 
their first meeting had taken violent prejudices 
against one another ? How many have exhibited 
a nobility of soul, on some great and sudden 
emergency, in which their powers were called into 
play, of which they had been previously supposed, 
by the weakly* judging world, to have been wholly 
incapable ? How many live in every neighbour- 
hood, with whom, if their real qualities were 
known, we should rejoice to become intimate, 
whom we pass month after month in ordinary 
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society with the most perfect neglect and indif- 
ference. How could this be the case, if we sub- 
jected them to the observation which I am pressing 
upon you ? It would be impossible. They would 
be known in their excellence; and while doing 
a service to ourselves, we should be doing a real 
justice to them. 

You will remark therefore that it is no ill prin- 
ciple, nor one calculated to produce a jealous and 
suspicious temperament ; but one, which is capa- 
ble of eflFecting an inconceivable measure of good, 
where there is any soil to work upon ; and where 
there is not, — why the more accurate your know- 
ledge the better. 

Still you must recollect that in all sieges there 
are countermines as well as mines; and that 
although you may mask your approaches with the 
utmost skill, yet that the besieged may, with a 
like alacrity and experience, carry on secret opera- 
tions against yourself, and defeat your object. Do 
not therefore forget to observe yourself, as well as 
others. Regard times and places. Remember 
that it is no wit to laugh in situations in which a 
right-minded person would be serious. Look 
well to the subjects of conversation which you 
enter upon ; and think with yourself how far they 
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may be suitable to the persons with whom you 
speak, and whether they may offend or wound 
their feelings. Some subjects avoid altogether, 
except with professional men, — and then alone ; 
the whole tribe of your personal ailments, for 
instance, — go not beyond the most general men- 
tion of them. Have a free and frank manner 
with you ; but still reserve yourself in some points, 
until you know your society well. A person who 
is seen at a glance is seldom worth knowing at 
all. Let your character gradually open, that you 
may retain something more for your bosom friends, 
than you give to the world at large. A truly 
noble and generous mind possesses deep after 
deep, which may be tried again and again, as 
occasions may arise, and still not be fathomed. 
It is a poor mind indeed whose powers are so 
weak and so few, that they lie wholly upon its 
surface, scanned in a single view, and compre- 
hended without an effort. 

We have but one word more to add, which 
is, that you should be consistent with yourself. 
Whether your station shall be high, or cast 
amongst the subordinate and dependent ranks of 
life, do not, we entreat you, ever wish to seem 
other than you really are. Stand firm and upright 
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in the native strength of your own mind ; and 
whether the manners, principles and feelings you 
possess, may gain the suffrage of society, or not 
— there is one thing which all mmt confess — and 
in which they must respect you — that at the least 
they are the qualities — the distinctive qualities of 
a Gentleman. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HIS PURSUITS. 



We have at length reached the last of those 
divisions^ into which I have judged it right to 
break the subject — the pursuits of a Gentleman : 
— by which I wish you to undersfand the objects 
to which he should give his attention, if raised 
above the necessity of a profession ; and the cul- 
ture of his mind under any course of life which 
he may feel it right and expedient to adopt, in the 
want of an inheritance. There may be a great 
diversity of opinion in these things ; and as they 
depend so much on individual judgment, and so 
much fair reasoning may be raised on either side 
of the question, I shall think it sufficient to give 
you my own ideas on them, without reference to 
any which may usually be held in society. 

One of the greatest evils that can happen to a 
man, is to find himself so placed in life, that 
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whilst he is under no compulsion to labor for 
himself, he has been so indulgently^ and so in- 
judiciously brought up, that he has no activity of 
mind, which would induce him to make employ- 
ment, and create a fictitious necessity for exertion. 
You will soon know many of this character after 
your first introduction into life; but I do not 
think that of any one of them you will be able to 
say, he is a happy man ; although he may have in 
himself every element of happiness. They are 
restless ; dissatisfied ; fond of moving from place 
to place ; anxious to escape the monotony of their 
minds by frequent change of scene; and> not 
unfrequently, by society infinitely beneath them, 
— ^feeling no disgust at its coarseness, from the 
zest of its variety. But whatever the course 
adopted, — which will depend upon the peculiar 
construction of the man's mind — it is probable, 
that no man ever found himself in the possession 
of large resources and no decided pursuit, with- 
out feeling continually depressed by a weariness 
and tedium, which he was wholly incapable of 
shaking ofi". 

Hence, then, the wisdom of devoting himself 
to some great and commanding object of interest, 
for which he shall feel his mind to be best 
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adapted. If he has any talent for poUtics^ to 
enrol himself, as soon as possible, in the Com- 
mons, and take an active part in the debates, and 
the aflFairs of Government. He should take up 
particular subjects, and make himself completely 
master of them ; be prepared to state his views 
strongly upon them, whenever they should be 
brought forward ; and make their successful issue 
a matter of personal importance. He should also, 
in such a case, attend to the peculiar circumstances 
and position of his constituents; and advance 
their cause with the whole weight of his name and 
influence. His mind and time would thus be oc- 
cupied — and nobly occupied — during a great por- 
tion of the year ; and he would not only enjoy 
his seasons of relaxation, but feel the days of 
labor too short for his inclination. 

If, however, his mind should have no taste for 
these things, he might, perhaps, gain the same 
end to himself individually, — and diflfuse a great 
good around, — by living on his estates, and giving 
up a portion of his time to County aflFairs in his 
quahty of Magistrate. He would find the day pass 
rapidly away, a few hours of which were devoted 
to the interests of his own property ; it would not 
linger on his hands; nor would his occasional 

k2 
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escapes to the Continent or to Town be less grate- 
ful from the activity of his Country life. 

But this mode of persuasion^ perhaps^ refers 
too much to his personal happiness^ and too little 
to what is demanded of him as a gentleman and a 
member of society. I have taken that ground 
first, because it is true, almost to a proverb. It 
requires no reasoning to confirm it. It is one of 
those things which are received universally in 
the world from a long-taught experience; and 
should not, even on that ground alone, be neg- 
lected. 

But I am aware that this is, after all, the very 
lowest motive by which a man should be actuated. 
To take the first and highest ground; it was never 
intended by God, that we should be just so many 
consumers of the goods of life, living in a luxuri- 
ous abundance, of use to none, and dissatisfied 
with ourselves. It is contrary to every moral 
law of nature ; and it is opposed even to that 
physical constitution, by which excess and indo- 
lence are the destruction of health. Wherever 
there is property, there is responsibility. This is 
a bond from which there is no escape. It em- 
braces society, from its most elevated point down 
to the being who has a single object in life that is 
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in any degree dependent on him. He has no 
right whatever to live solely to his own gratifica- 
tion^ as if he stood in no manner of connection 
with those who are placed under his stewardship^ 
and from whose labors he derives his wealth and 
means of happiness. The universal Law of God 
is palpably against him. And this is what the 
world universally recognises. It has no respect 
or feeUng for the man^ however high his rank^ 
who sails lazily down the stream^ reclining at his 
ease^ and with no other desire in his mind than 
pleasure ; for it rightly judges^ that he does not 
fulfil his part in creation^ and dishonors his own 
nature. By an exercise of the same judgment^ 
it upholds with esteem and favor all who take an 
active and conscientious part in the affairs of life> 
independent of any benefit^ which it may hope to 
reap from their exertions. We love these points 
of their character ; and give them their due praise^ 
not only when we are wholly unaffected ; but 
when their politics and opinions on all public 
questions are opposed to those we hold^ and con- 
sequently to our own fancied interests. 

But this choice of activity or indolence is only 
in the power of few, by comparison with the 
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generality. The greater portion of the world are 
compelled to adopt a profession, that they may 
live ; and it is to the choice of this, as being the 
great point of personal concernment to the gene- 
rality, that I would lead you. In determining 
the future course of life for his son, the parent, 
in by far the majority of cases, thinks of little 
else than the channel of his interest, and the 
power of pushing him forward with the greatest 
ease and certainty. His qualifications for the 
destined office often form little or no part of his 
calculations. His object is to ensure him the 
highest rank and the most sohd amount of income; 
and other considerations easily become tributary to 
that paramount and engrossing feeling. In re- 
gard to the son himself, his ideas in early life 
usually fall on the most brilliant and gentlemanly- 
looking pursuit ; and provided he be well placed 
to outward view, and has the prospect, before him 
of being well urged on by friends, his fitness for 
the appointment weighs almost less with him, 
than with his calculating parent. True, he often 
repents his choice, and disliking the profession 
he has assumed, fancies, after a time, that any 
other would be more suited to him ; but in his 
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first thoughts of the world, the point of his 
interest is that which has usually the greatest 
power over him. 

Now I will not say that this is among the last 
things that you should consider ; because it may 
so happen, that unless you have some strong and 
decided bias to a particular profession, the path 
of your interest may be as well adopted, and more 
advantageously to you than any other. In such 
a case, common prudence should induce you to 
follow it. But if, as far more generally happens, 
your taste and inclination lead you to some one 
study, which you would pursue with greater zest, 
and in which you feel assured in your mind that 
you would succeed, no secondary consideration of 
interest should induce you to give it up for any 
other object, however fair in prospect or soothing 
to you in present benefit. There is a point be* 
yond the simple fact of emolument, which de- 
serves your utmost attention, — which is the fame 
and honor which you may acquire. Your great 
object in life should be to build up a name, 
through your own exertions, which shall descend 
to your children, and throw a lustre round your 
family. If you confine your ideas to any lesser 
object than this, your life at best is vegetation. 
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You may be beloved in just your own circle ; but 
in the world at large you live without honor^ and 
you die without regret. 

Under this idea^ then^ of a predominant taste 
towards one particular pursuit^ I do not think its 
exact character is of any moment at all. I hold 
that genius mil elevate and ennoble any profession 
whatever that is compatible with the mind of a 
Christian and a Gentleman^ and can raise it into 
a far higher rank than one which^ in itself^ is 
ostensibly its superior. There are many, without 
doubt, that a fastidious pride would reject, and 
consider beneath its station, which yet open a 
glorious field to honour and distinction. I would 
not, however, let this feeling weigh with you i^ 
single moment. You should look first, whether 
they are adapted to your nature ; whether you feel 
confident in yourself that, under God, you would 
succeed in them; whether you can persevere, as well 
as enter them, in spite of their disadvantages in the 
eyes of the world ; — and if any one of them shall 
meet these preUminary considerations, I would 
have you adopt it without a moment^s hesitation* 
I have already touched upon this subject, and 
hope I have convinced you that it is the want of 
this principle, which has made so many inferior 
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men in society. They have followed the path 
which has been chalked out for them by others ; 
and feeling dissatisfied with it^ have not the nerve 
to press it to its highest capabiUties. 

Where you have the means of a choice^ look 
piercingly into the powers of your own mind; 
draw out its predominant incUnation — and make 
that your choice. It is a part of your education 
— part of your character 9& a Gentleman, to judge 
things on their own grounds, and away from the 
petty feelings of ordinary men ; and unless you 
can do this, your education has, to a fearful ex* 
tent, been lost upon you. Learn to look every 
thing manfully in the face. There is nothing 
particularly elevating in one's first idea of a 
Fainter. There is much that is mechanical in 
the art, and that any one may acquire ; much that 
looks only Uke drudgery ; and much, in the 
labours of the Studio and its accompaniments, 
that is calculated to give some degree of disgust. 
It is perhaps on these and similar grounds that 
we hold an ordinary and inferior artist in no 
manner of esteem. He is no fit associate for us j 
and he is not one whom we have the slightest 
desire of knowing. But let him be a man of 
high talent, and embody his ideas with an evident 
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display of power^ and the case becomes altered. 
Why is this ? His Genius has ennobled him ; 
and we raise the professor of an art^ which in un- 
skilful hands is contemptible^ into an object of our 
highest honor and admiration. He is one of 
whom we are justly proud; and whose name the 
world delights to elevate and cherish. His country 
is jealous of his fame whilst livings and heaps up 
honors on his memory. We do rightly in this ; 
for we feel that a man distinguished in the higher 
branches of this profession must be a man of lofty 
imagination — a man of a rich and fertile invention 
— a man of mind — a poet ; and we give to mind 
the tribute of honor, which never has been, and 
assuredly never will be, withheld. 

If therefore you should feel any overruling bias 
to Painting, we should say to you — as far as such 
counsel as ours might have weight with you — 
pursue that profession, however great your in- 
terest may be in one that is distasteful to you, 
because we should have no doubt at all that your 
love for it would be the earnest of your success ; 
and that you would do in it more for your own 
happiness and the credit of your name and family, 
than in your reluctant assent to one that appeared 
externally more briUiant. 
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I would say the same of Medicine. There is 
nothing at first sight very inviting, you will say, 
in the mystery of a Surgeon. In some respects, 
it has greater disadvantages than professions 
which may seem somewhat inferior to it ; — since 
a man may creep on and make his hundreds a 
year without one grain of talent, doing very little 
more than the cure of colds and sore throats, and 
looking in upon the children ; and yet stand, to 
all outward seeming, on an equal footing with 
men who far exceed him in ability. At any rate, 
in its village and country-town phases it has very 
little indeed that could render it desirable in the 
choice of a mode of life. Still, if you should feel 
a peculiar talent for it — if you should find that 
you were eminently fitted for it by the structure 
and tone of your mind, you should select it firmly, 
in preference to any offers which were made you. 
That selection would be a mark of genius, — a 
decision of Mind; your enthusiasm in it would 
soon lead you into its first ranks, — and your 
name, encircled with a noble and well-merited 
fame, would be associated with the chief men of 
your day, and descend with them in honor to 
your family in distant times. 

It is the same with Farming; with Merchan- 
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dise; with Surveying; Engineering; Buildings 
— with any thing that is above mere Trade. In 
their lower grades they are poor and insignificant 
enough — ^but if you have Genius ; if you follow 
them with decision, forethought, knowledge, and 
energy, you will carve out a name in each, that 
shall speak to your renown, and raise you into 
fame. 

Never, then, be afraid of choosing any pro- 
fession to which you may feel strongly inclined 
— and never judge any man solely by his outward 
calling, if you have no knowledge of him person- 
ally. You will see by the laws we have given 
you, that it is ungenerous ; but more than this, 
it is fallacious, Boad-making some years since 
was not in very high repute in the world ; and 
yet, so little dependent are men of genius and 
ability on external things, that few men of late 
have left a higher name behind them than Telford 
and McAdam. Choose the pursuit that is most 
consonant to your own mind, regardless of every 
thing else, and never care for a moment that you 
may be misunderstood by the thoughtless, and 
by persons who are incapable of forming a correct 
judgment of you. 

If your bias happens to be of a high character. 
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as Holy Orders, the Law, or the Army ; or you 
have sufficient interest to attach yourself to any 
Emhassy, &c., ^^ lucro apponey" the better for you. 
In such a case as this, you would have no doubt 
at all; you would choose at once. But if it 
should light on less prosperous ground to all ap- 
pearance, do not feel ashamed of your bias, but 
profess it manfully, and follow it with the nervous 
vigor of a Gentleman's mind. It is your best 
title to success, — and happiness. 

There seems no necessity for saying more ta 
you on this subject. I will rather advert to one 
or two other things in the Pursuits of a Gentle- 
man, which should not be disregarded by you. 
There are certain classes of society whom you 
should systematically avoid. Have nothing to do 
with the ordinary run of Theatrical people, and 
the whole host of public professional gentry in all 
their varieties. They live in a world of their own 
— and a very bad one it is. Out of all the pro- 
fessions of which I know any thing, this class of 
persons are the most likely to give a low tone to 
your manners, and do you the least credit in 
society. You will not suppose me, of course, to 
include the Leaders of the stage in this anathema. 
They will come under the law of Eminence, which 
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I have abeady spoken of, and be held in your 
esteem, as their talent may be combined, or not, 
with high moral excellence. Tliis is a matter for 
your discrimination. What I wish to impress on 
you is, that there is a degree of caution and great 
observation necessary in these things ; and which 
I hope, for your own sake, you may never lose 
sight of. 

For a similar reason, take care that your relax- 
ations are kept well under your control ; or you 
may insensibly imbibe habits, and tastes, which 
will be, to the last degree, weakening to your 
character. They should be placed under your 
most special guardianship, and be pursued rather 
as incentives to your graver labors, than as ob- 
jects in themselves of desire and happiness. En- 
deavour therefore, as far as possible, to make 
them subservient to some given end, — either 
health, or skill, or cheerfulness, or information, 
or social intercourse — or at any rate have some 
design in view, instead of making use of them, as 
is so often and so sadly the case, merely to de- 
stroy so many hours in the day. You will find 
such a system nerve, instead of cramp and confine 
your mind ; it will give strength to your whole 
system, moral as well as physical j and trust me. 
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in a very short time, without at all forcing your- 
self into anything like austerity in your amuse- 
ments, you will derive a tenfold pleasure from 
them. Few things fritter away the mind so much, 
and seriously injure its powers, by incapacitating 
it for severe studies, as the habit of idle, unmean- 
ing employments in a man^s leisure hours. 

I have now but a very few words to say to you. 
It will scarcely be necessary to impress on you, 
after all that we have discussed together, that the 
mind of a Gentleman should be pre-eminently 
distinguished for its range of knowledge, and the 
depth of its information. There is nothing on 
this head that you can safely venture to neglect. 
To keep up your character with any degree of 
dignity, you must seek it at all times, and under 
all circumstances ; and never at any time leave 
yourself to that most bitter of reproaches — ex- 
posure from ignorance. You should especially 
be well read in the history, religion, customs, and 
peculiarities of all the greater countries of the 
world. You should be acquainted with their 
general resources, commerce, economy, and na- 
tural dependence on each other. You should 
have an accurate knowledge of all the great events 
and leading men of every country of Europe, 
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both in ancient and modem times. The history 
of your ovm country should^ in all its branches, 
be familiar to you as household words ; and this, 
not only in its larger acts and policy, but you 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the steps 
and combination of circumstances which led to 
those events. No country in the world, if we ex- 
cept Italy, is richer in historical memories, — 
lione, whose influence has been so universal ; and 
it is little short of an absolute disgrace in a 
Gentleman to be ignorant of them. Your study 
of all these things should be of a character, that 
you may be able to correct any errors, which you 
may hear broached in society, from memory — and 
on the instant. This latter quality is of infinite 
moment. Any one can store up his memory with 
facts, and make a granary of his head. This re^ 
quires no talent, but simply a plodding perse- 
verance. The dullest mind may do this. The 
great point, is to be able to bring out a handful 
or a bushel of the grain the very instant you re- 
quire it, and not to go about looking for the key, 
whilst one is waiting impatiently for the receipt of 
the com. Learn to acquire a quick habit of 
thought. Dash at once at your object : and 
even if you may at first occasionally be wrong. 
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still you will have strengthened a good principle, 
and in a very short time, however rapidly you 
may think, you will find you think correctly in 
spite of it. 

But History is not sufficient of itself. You 
should join to it a general knowledge of the 
Sciences. It is not necessary, of course, that you 
should know them with any extrxtordinary degree 
of minuteness — but you should certainly be able 
to converse rationally and fluently on all ; and be 
ready to receive any fresh information which may 
come across you, from a previous acquaintance 
with the subject. You should give a fair pro- 
portion of your attention to Mechanics. You 
ought not to be ignorant of the general principles 
of Geology, for instance; nor of Chemistry — 
Electricity — Optics — Astronomy. You should 
read the best works on Political Economy; the 
principles of Government ; and the Laws of Na- 
tions ; and in short, all approved writings which 
teach you a wider knowledge than you could 
otherwise gain, of Human Nature and the Mind 
of Man. 

Again, you cannot be said to have done justice 
to your position, unless you have a sound ac- 
quaintance with the Classics. You may find it 

L 
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difficult to account for, — but the fact is clear to 
the conviction of every well-read man, that there 
is no branch of profane literature which gives at 
once so much strength and elegance to the mind 
as the ancient writings of Greece and Rome, 
They may truly be said to arm the character; and 
surround it with a firmness, a confidence, a 
severity, a power of endurance, — and above all, 
a chastity of thought and feeling, which is seldom 
— ^we doubt if ever, acquired to an equal extent 
by any other process of education. Let the 
Classics be an integral part of your moral system 
of self-formation ; and if unhappily you should 
be unequal to the strong, masculine food of the 
original, gain at the least such sustenance as you 
can through the best translators. They may not 
give the full vigor, — ^but what they do give is 
sound and healthful. 

These are some of the greater subjects, which 
seem to me to be wholly indispensable. But there 
are others of a lighter character, which you will 
find perfectly essential to a good standing in 
society. You will find it necessary to understand 
the received laws on Fainting and Sculpture and 
Architecture ; and to be able to give a judgment 
on these things, which, if not extremely accurate 
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to the ears of an artist, will at any rate show that 
you have paid attention to the subject. Few 
things jar more upon the ear and seem more 
pitiable, than when persons say, " I know nothing 
about pictures ; but I know what pleases my own 
eye /^ — ^because you see at once, that their educa- 
tion has been formed on a low standard, and that 
they are not people you can have any pleasure in 
conversing with. This may seem harsh to you : 
but be assured, that where there is so palpable a 
deficiency in one of the leading elegancies of taste, 
there is also a corresponding deficiency in all 
other subjects which are kindred to it, and form 
one of the same family. A person who is so lost 
as to know nothing of Sculpture and Painting, 
will know nothing of Poetry, and be palpably de- 
ficient in imagination. I do not say, that a per- 
son may not be very clever and very estimable, 
who has no real taste for these things, but it 
shows an inferior tone of education and mind 
generally, to confess an utter ignorance of 
them. 

You will see by this, that I would have you at 
any rate read the best Poets of all countries — 
even if you should have no predilection for 
Poetry. You read many subjects, not because you 
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particularly delight in them^ but because they 
form a necessary part of your mind's progress; — 
and Poetry should be one of them. And while 
on this subject^ do not affect to be above reading 
lighter works of imagination^ which have been 
written by clever men, and bear a high character 
in the world. There is always much to be gleaned 
from them; high feeling, either directly or by 
contrast, and an infinite variety of positions of 
temptation, difficulty, or peril, from which you 
may draw wisdom by anticipation ; and they may 
form a very beautiful contrast, judiciously used, 
to your severer pursuits. Besides, you will find 
them generally known and talked of in good 
society, and even on that account alone, you 
should have run them over. 

Languages are another point, to which I should 
counsel you to devote a certain, and considerable 
portion of your time. French and Italian are 
wholly indispensable in the present day : and it 
is a subject of high gratulation, that German is 
making almost as rapid a progress as the latter of 
these tongues. They give you a vast command 
of ideas,- — take you out of a narrow circle, and 
place you on a considerable elevation over those, 
who from laziness or stolidity have not been so 
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happy as to acquire them. The time you give to 
their acquisition is time^ that^ throughout all my 
acquaintance^ I never yet knew to be repented of. 
There is still one subject more, which we have 
left to the last, not only because of its own nature, 
but because it should stand out from all others in 
your mind, as well as your outward Pursuits, in a 
marked singularity. I mean the Holy Bible, and 
the study of our best Theology. As I utterly and 
unreservedly deny the character of a Gentleman 
to one who is without high ideas of Religion, so 
do I hold that man deplorably ill-educated, who 
has not the tenor and substance of the Holy 
Bible by heart, and is not deeply versed in the 
soundest works of English Divinity. The pro- 
foundest ingenuity of man can bring forward no 
just extenuation, nor can a man of trv£ feeling 
even attempt one. The God and Saviour, by 
whom we live, cannot be thrust back from the 
mind without the deepest guilt, nor can His 
honor be obscured and lost in the paltry vanities 
and pursuits of Time without the blackest ingra- 
titude. Cling to that, unflinchingly and without 
compromise of word, deed, thought, or reason, as 
you would expect the sympathy of the just on 
earth, or the blessing of God in Heaven ! 
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In a word, if you take the spirit of these brief 
rules, your object must be to form as perfect and 
complete a system and tone of mind as you can 
by your greatest and most continued exertions. 
There is no point which is too lofty — none too 
slight and humble for your attention. You can 
afford to yield nothing. You must form all. 
Principles, Feelings, Manners, Pursuits, into one 
complete and inseparable character. The profes- 
sion you may choose, will, of course, demand a 
chief — the second portion of your care; but it 
will be of an immense advantage, whatever may 
be its nature, if you go to it with a head and 
heart well stored with the finest principles, and 
most extensive information, that you have by 
patient self- culture, acted on by the grace of God, 
been able to acquire. 

There is no profession in existence, upon which 
a high degree of information will not continually 
bear. Things which, at first view, seem most re- 
mote from it, will continually be brought into 
close approximation with it ; and subjects, which 
ignoramuses might suppose a hindrance to you, 
will in good time assuredly come forth to your 
advantage. Only mind one thing. Bring your- 
self as near perfection in all as you can. Have a 
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consistent strength of character throughout. Do 
not show an over-strength in some things^ and a 
weakness in others ; nor imagine that a degree of 
perfection in ostensible matters will compensate 
for a laxity in those that are less open to ordinary 
observation. To take a familiar illustration. Let 
there be no silver salvers and blue ware! No 
diamond ring on a coarse hand^ or on fingers 
tipped with a dark nail. As your friend Horace 
says, 

** Denique sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum ;" 

which we may translate for the nonce, 

*' In all you do — whatever be the mood — 
Let it consistent, simple be and good." 

A doggrel, as you will own, quite equal to the 
original. 

As a last counsel, take the memory of the sil- 
ver and the blue ware with you into every act and 
period of your whole life. You will see plenty of 
it, — a whole harvest of incongruities in other 
people : — do try to regulate yourself by one, firm, 
premeditated, and settled principle throughout. 
And God's blessing be with you, in all your 
efforts. As a brother Christian, I pray fervently. 
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that He may lead you into the adoption of sound 
Religious, and high Moral Principles; and give 
you to see clearly^ that in them ahne is the 
course of true wisdom and only real and solid 
happiness. 
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